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Introduction 


For development programming to be 
effective, it must involve both women 
and men. In recognition of this basic 
principle, the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) is imple- 
menting a strategy to ensure that 
women in developing countries are 
included, both as agents and beneficiar- 
ies, in all development programs. 

Women in Development: A Sectoral 
Perspective represents a collective effort 
by CIDA to bring women’s concerns to 
the attention of programmers within the 
context of their day-to-day operations. 
For the use of CIDA planners, project 
designers, consultants, and Canadian 
executing agencies, this handbook 
suggests ways for translating the 
Women in Development (WID) policy 
into action by offering guidance on how 
to plan programs and projects accord- 
ingly. The suggestions contained 
therein should be applied flexibly and 
imaginatively. 


This handbook is organized into ten 
chapters that focus on the most repre- 
sentative sectors of CIDA’s programs. 
Since all sectors are interrelated, readers 
should not refer only to the chapter 
dealing with their own sector. Lessons 


.can be learned from the others: for 


example, improved transportation into 
a remote area has an immediate effect 
upon forestry and agriculture; any 
resulting environmental degradation 
can lead to changes in water, energy 
and community health. Likewise, any 
changes in the daily life of women may 
have unforeseen implications for other 
activities. 

Finally, although the handbook 
reflects significant lessons and experi- 
ences gained over the past few years, it 
should be viewed as still evolving. 
Readers are therefore encouraged to 
share their experiences with the WID 
Division and suggest ways for improv- 
ing the handbook. 
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Women and agriculture 


Agriculture is a key sector in the econ- 
omy of most developing countries. A 
review of the role of women in this 
sector reveals that they make a vital 
contribution to food production, at the 
family, national and world levels. 

In developing countries, 70 to 90 per 
cent of women live and work in rural 
areas. In Africa, women produce 60 to 
80 per cent of food. In Asia, women 
make up 50 per cent of agricultural 
workers. In Latin America and the 
Middle East, they also play an impor- 
tant role cultivating the land. In re- 
gions where the rate of private owner- 
ship is high (Latin America and certain 
parts of Southeast Asia), women ac- 
count for up to 40 per cent of the paid 
work force. In Kenya, 38 per cent of 
agricultural businesses are headed by 
women. 

The importance of women’s involve- 
ment in each stage of the agricultural 
production cycle varies from one eco- 
system to another. However, in most 
cases they are involved in all levels of 
food production, from soil preparation 
to consumption. 

Although women are the pillars of 
subsistence farming, their role is not 
necessarily recognized or supported by 
government policies or international 
development agencies. Development 
efforts have often increased the ine- 
qualities between women and men, 
since developing countries adopt 
agricultural policies giving priority to 
cash crops, thereby resulting in serious 
inequities in the distribution of work, 
resources and benefits (see Appendix: 
Development of an irrigated area). 
Women who are in the paid workforce 
generally earn less than men. 


In Latin America, as in Africa and 
Asia, technological modernization 
often goes hand in hand with the 
registration of land ownership and the 
creation of cooperatives or other insti- 
tutional structures. These structures 
most often work against women by 
depriving them of access to land, 
training, technology and credit. 

In this context, agricultural develop- 
ment planning must be based on spe- 
cific knowledge of the involvement of 
women and men in this sector. Such 
knowledge must enable planners to 
foresee participation by women as 
active agents and beneficiaries in all 
phases of the project cycle. Agricul- 
tural development efforts must pro- 
mote the recognition and strengthening 
of the roles and skills of women in this 
field, yet avoid producing adverse 
effects on women themselves. 

A knowledge of the role of women, 
an analysis of the constraints and inter- 
vention possibilities, and the definition 
of a strategy for each phase of the 
project cycle can help improve the 
standards of living of women and 
increase the chances of project success. 


Current situation of women in the agriculture sector 


In some countries, women sell the 
surplus products of their own fields at 
markets. 


As producers, women participate in all 
phases of the food production cycle. 


In Egypt, 50 per cent of the women 
level and work the land and up to 70 In Africa, women must sell the 
surplus of their own field at markets 


in order to obtain the money to buy 


per cent are responsible for tilling, 
planting and harvesting. 


essential supplies (medication, 
school supplies, agricultural equip- 
ment and staples, such as oil). 


Women are responsible for food pro- 
duction and for providing a balanced 
diet for their families. 

Women account for a large percent- 
age of the paid agricultural workforce 
One-third of the households in the in many countries. 
world are headed by a woman, and 
in some African countries where 
male migration is particularly high, 
close to 40 per cent of all heads of 
rural families are women producers. 


In India, 50 per cent of part-time 
workers, agricultural workers and 
contract workers are women. 


Women are becoming increasingly 
involved as heads of agricultural 
operations. 


Women’s involvement in the pro- 
duction of cash crops is not recognized. 


In Gambia, where women provide 84 


per cent of the country’s total rice In Kenya, 38 per cent of agricultural 


harvest and where the dry upland 
rice paddies of women occupy 26 


times more land than the submerged 
rice paddies cultivated by men, 
women receive 25 times less of the 
credit the government allocates to 
rice production projects. 


operations are headed by women. 
With less credit, less technical sup- 
port and less training than men, 
women achieve the same production 
per hectare as men. When given the 
same level of assistance, their pro- 
duction exceeds that of men. 


Problems respecting the involvement of women in 


agricultural development programs 


Constraints 


- Agricultural work done by women 
has little or no recognized economic 
value. Their participation is consid- 
ered as either an unpaid contribu- 
tion to the family or, when paid, 
they are underpaid. 

— Access to land and other resources 
is limited in several socio-cultural 
contexts. 

- Access to credit, training and 
improved production techniques is 
generally linked to access to land. 

—- The denial of property rights and 
the lack of income to pay the fees 
can prevent women from becoming 
members of agricultural coopera- 
tives which provide valuable 
production inputs and commercial 
opportunities. 

— Social and cultural constraints 
constitute obstacles to women’s 
participation in decision-making 
and prevent them from freely 
spending the wages they earn. 

— Women are seldom consulted or 
invited to participate in project 
planning, implementation or fol- 
low-up. 

- The development of new technolo- 
gies has had little effect on women 
as agricultural producers. The 
equipment is designed and introdu- 
ced for men, who are generally res- 
ponsible for clearing and ploughing 
the land and benefit increasingly 
from technology. However, 
women’s tasks, such as weeding 
and transplanting, are often done 
by hand with rudimentary tools 
and require much more time. 


In Gambia, studies reveal that the 
time spent on agricultural work by 
women increased from 19 to 20 


hours after the introduction of new 
technologies, whereas the time spent 
by men fell from 11 to 9 hours. 


— In most cases, the active participa- 


tion of women in the agricultural 
sector has not been taken into 
account in the development of 
agricultural policies and agrarian 
reforms. 


In a number of African countries, 
agrarian reform has deprived 


women of the land they cultivated 
and to which tradition assured them 
if not of ownership, at least use. 


— The lack of knowledge of the 


essential role played by women in 
this sector has led to the develop- 
ment of projects in which women 
are excluded as participants and 
beneficiaries, but in which they 
play a role of unpaid workers. 

The fact that, due to their other 
obligations, women are not always 
available is not always considered 
in the planning of projects. 


Possibilities and anticipated effects 


Supporting women in agricultural — recognizing their role in this sector, 
development projects contributes to: which would encourage women in 
developing countries to form asso- 
— strengthening their skills in a sector ciations and play more significant 
where they already form a majority; roles in policy development and 
— improving their capacity to manage project planning; 
their agricultural production; — assisting rural women to improve 
— reducing their heavy workload by their own standard of living and 
promoting technologies suited to that of their families; 
their production and processing — improving the diet of family mem- 
needs; bers, particularly children. 
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Strategies for addressing the participation of women in 


agriculture projects 


To ensure that both women and men in 


the community benefit from agricul- 
tural development, the needs of both 
sexes must be given equal considera- 
tion. 


Identification 


— What is the role of women in each 
phase of the agricultural produc- 
tion cycle? 

— What is the role of women in 
prosperous and marginal sectors of 
the economy? How do these roles 
concern the family and the commu- 
nity? 

— Are most women paid agricultural 
workers or subsistence farmers? 
What is their role in decision- 
making? 

— What obstacles do women face in 
performing their daily agricultural 
tasks and seasonal work? 


Collection of Data 


—- Does the study or research frame- 
work provide for systematic proc- 
essing of data relating to the role 
and contribution of women in this 
sector? 

— Do techniques exist for the collec- 
tion and processing of data in 
accordance with specific criteria: 
sex, social status, and the work 
situation of women in agriculture? 
If not, are the human and financial 
resources available to develop these 
techniques? 


A number of concerns and questions 
must be examined and dealt with at 
each phase of the project cycle. 


— Do women face problems obtaining 
and maintaining access to land or 
control over the food produced and 
the income received? 

- Are there legal, economic, social or 
cultural obstacles to the participa- 
tion of women in agricultural de- 
velopment projects? 

— Is there a national policy promoting 
the involvement of women in 
agriculture? 

— Have there been legislative reforms 
respecting property rights for 
women? Is such legislation 
planned? 


— Are there trained women available 
for collecting, compiling and proc- 
essing the data? 

— Will there be cooperation with 
national government bodies to 
involve them in the collection of 
data or to fill any gaps in data on 
the situation of women in question? 

— Have mechanisms been planned for 
forwarding the data to the commu- 
nity? 
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Project development 


— Will the expertise and opinion of 
women from rural areas be called 
upon in the development of agricul- 
tural projects? 

— How will the project affect the 
overall economic situation of local 
women and their access to and 
control over resources? 

— Will the project result in an increase 
in the time spent on agriculture- 
related activities? Given their other 
obligations, do women have the 
time to perform these activities? 

— Will the site of the project be too far 
away for women who do not have 
transportation? Will women be 
able to afford the cost of transporta- 
tion, if such exists? 


Selection of technology 


— Will the introduction of new tech- 
niques displace women from their 
current positions in the sector? Will 
it improve their status? 


Access to credit 


— Is access to credit required to 
increase the participation of women 
in this sector? Do women have 
equal access to credit? Should 
specific mechanisms to ensure 
access to credit be implemented? 

- Do current practices and guidelines 
governing access to regular credit 
discriminate against women? Do 
the criteria for receiving credit 
correspond to the resources of 
women? 
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Where the introduction of new cash 
crops is anticipated, will women be 
required to grow them, in addition 
to food crops? What cash crops 
could be grown and sold by 
women? Will the cash crops inter- 
fere with the production of food 
crops required for family health 
and nutrition? 

Will women’s traditional markets 
be affected if they alter their crop 
varieties? 

Will the project affect the location 
of food processing and storage 
facilities? How will this affect the 
women in the community? 


To what extent will the new tech- 
nologies be accessible to women? 


Do collateral requirements, transac- 
tion costs and repayment schedules 
promote women’s access to credit? 
Do traditional savings and credit 
arrangements exist for women? 
How can they be strengthened? 
Will women be involved in estab- 
lishing the terms for credit and the 
allocation, management and repay- 
ment of credit? 

What percentage of the budget for 
equipment and credit goes to 
women? 


Communications 


— Do women have access to informa- 
tion on activities in the agricultural 
sector? Are the channels used to 
disseminate this information likely 
to reach women? 

— What information networks exist or 
should be developed to reach 
women? How do they plan to 
reach women in isolated areas? 


Training 


— Will women receive training in 
agricultural production, marketing 
or processing? 

— Will women receive information on 
agricultural production and mar- 
keting? 

— Will women receive training in the 
operation and maintenance of 
equipment? 

— Will women receive information on 
supplies, the network of specialized 
technical resources and suppliers of 
equipment and parts? 

— Will women receive instruction on 
legal matters, such as property or 
company ownership, and on mar- 
keting or processing operations? 

— Will women have access to the 
licences required for marketing 
and/or for operating equipment? 

— Will women receive training in 
applying for credit? Is training in 
management, administration and 
accounting techniques necessary 
and can it be adapted to the know]- 
edge of women? 


Are women well informed of the 
opportunities for training and 
access to material and financial re- 
sources in this sector? 

Will local women’s groups or other 
organizations be called upon to 
inform or motivate women in the 
communities in question? 


Given the socio-cultural context in 
question, should women be given 
special training in addition to that 
designed for the entire community? 
Is the training program compatible 
with the hours and availability of 
the women in the country or re- 
gion? 

Are there recognized specialists in 
the field of women’s training in the 
country or region? 

Are qualified women available for 
conducting a training program in 
the areas of organization, technol- 
ogy and management? 

Do training methods and/or in- 
struments exist in this sector? If 
not, should they be developed? 
How? 

Has a specific budget been planned 
for training activities? 


Implementation 


Are the communities involved in 
the establishment of infrastruc- 
tures? If so, what will be the role 
and extent of participation of 
women? 

In what capacity will women be 
active participants and beneficiar- 
ies? 


Operation and maintenance 


What will be the roles of women in 
the production cycle? 

How will women be involved? 
Have organizational mechanisms 
been planned for equitable access to 
and control over material and 
technical resources by men and 
women in the community? 


Management and administration 


What techniques will be used to 
involve women in the management 
and administration of the project? 
How will benefits for women be 
ensured? 


Follow-up and evaluation 


What follow-up mechanisms will 
be used to support the participa- 
tion of women? 

What will be the role of women in 
follow-up activities? 

What indicators will exist to meas- 
ure the degree and rate of participa- 
tion of women in the agricultural 
production cycle and in each phase 
of the project? 
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Will regional or local women be 
involved through their work in im- 
plementing the project in order to 
encourage women from the region 
to participate? 

Will women’s work be recognized 
and paid on an equal basis with 
that of men? 


How will women participate in and 
contribute to the maintenance of 
equipment? Through what organi- 
zations will women be involved? 


Will women be involved in the 
control of financial resources? 

Will the management process 
ensure women control the income? 


What instruments for measuring 
access and control of material, 
technical and financial resources 
will be implemented by women in 
the project? 

How will women be reached dur- 
ing the evaluation? 

Will women be represented in the 
management and implementation 
of the project evaluation? 
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APPENDIX 


Irrigation project at Bangoukoiré, 
Niger’ 


Bangoukoiré is located in Niger, some 
30 kilometres from Niamey. One 
thousand two hundred people live in 
this area on the east bank of the great 
river. In 1980, a large international 
development organization irrigated 176 
hectares for intensive rice cultivation. 
Two crops per year were planned, and 
yields of five to eight tonnes were 
expected, a considerable improvement 
Over previous years. 

Before the projet was carried out, 
rice was traditionally cultivated by the 
women. Nearly all the women grew 
rice, even the oldest (18 per cent of the 
women were 80 or older). Several of 
them cultivated as many as five rice 
paddies, which they had inherited or 
acquired by other means. In addition 
to rice, the women grew okra and 
sesame, using traditional tools such as 
the daba, which is common throughout 
Africa. The amount of time they spent 
growing rice depended on the amount 
of domestic work. The women’s 
daughters helped in the paddies. The 
money they earned from selling rice 
was not just “extra income” for the 
family, nor was it just used to pay for 
unexpected expenses such as mar- 
riages, gifts for relatives, burials, or to 
invest in cattle. Sixty-one per cent of 
the money was used to buy millet, just 
as 61 per cent of the money that the 
men working outside the country sent 
back home was used for the same 
purpose. Moreover, thanks to the rice 
the women grew, the people were able 
to tide themselves over during the hard 
times when millet was in short supply. 


Growing rice gave the women social 
and economic power that was vital to 
them, for it created a balance between 
their role and that of the men. In 
addition, rice cultivation provided a 
window to the outside world: to sell 
their rice, the women went to the city 
market in Niamey. The irrigation 
project completely destroyed this 
balance. Why? Because the irrigated 
plots of land were allocated to the men, 
the family heads, not to the women. 
But the men were busy growing millet 
and were less familiar with transplant- 
ing rice plants and weeding, so they 
had the women and children - cheap 
and efficient labor - work in the pad- 
dies. One man told the investigators 
that he had never even set foot in his 
rice paddy, but had put his wife in 
charge of it; however, he was the one 
who received the money twice a year, 
after the harvest. As a result of the 
project, the women changed from 
being independent farmers to unpaid 
farmworkers. Despite all this, they 
continued to cultivate rice in their own 
paddies along the river for family 
consumption and grow vegetables for 
market as in the past. Overworked, 
they had to walk long distances from 
the village to the irrigated paddies, 
from the paddies to the river and back 
to the village again, gathering wood on 
the way home. 


1 Dominique Rousset, Femmes contre la faim, 
Comité frangais contre la faim. 1986, p. 21-22 
(translation). 
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Education, both formal and informal, is 
widely regarded as an important aspect 
of development. Yet, most women in 
developing countries are unable to take 
full advantage of educational opportu- 
nities. 

Two-thirds of illiterates are women, 
and two-thirds of women over the age 
of 25 have never been to school. The 
vast majority never enter secondary 
school. The consequences of this edu- 
cational gap between men and women 
are far-reaching, for women and their 
families (World Bank, 1984). 

Boys continue to receive greater 
amounts of formal education than girls 
for the following reasons: cultural 
attitudes concerning the value of edu- 
cating girls, particularly when there is a 
fee; the allegedly poorer marriage 
prospects for educated girls; the neces- 
sity of child labor (particularly female) 
in the home and in the fields; concern 
for the safety of older girls who must 
travel long distances for education; 
social beliefs that education should be 
segregated by sex and that girls should 
be instructed only by female teachers 
(of which there may be a shortage); and 
the expectation that boys will support 
their parents in later life. 

The ratio of female to male candi- 
dates for technical and higher educa- 
tion is also low in most countries as the 
result of a number of factors. These 
include: 
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Women and education and training 


the high rate of female school- 
leavers at lower educational levels; 
the prevalence of sex-differentiated 
educational specialization; 

sex biases reflected in curriculum 
development; 

differences in course offerings open 
to either sex; 

differences in admission; and 

the explicit or implicit streaming of 
students. 


Entrance qualifications may exclude 
women who, due to the emphasis on 
traditional subjects for women, gener- 
ally have weak backgrounds in science, 
mathematics, management or business 
training. Family responsibility, inade- 
quate access to transportation, lack of 
child-care facilities, and, for single 
mothers, the necessity to earn an in- 
come further reduces the number of 
qualified female candidates. Again, 
negative attitudes concerning women’s 
capabilities also eliminate many from 
the selection process. Even in countries 
where women generally achieve higher 
educational levels (such as completion 
of secondary, technical or university 
programs), their access to scholarships 
and other assistance programs remains 
limited. 


Informal and adult education pro- 
grams are equally important for devel- 
opment, and women face constraints in 
this area as Well. Donor agencies often 
target men when planning extension or 
training components of projects. The 
following examples demonstrate the 
explicit exclusion of women from 
training programs financed by interna- 
tional agencies: 


In Sri Lanka, the Hotel School of the 
State Hotels discriminates against 
women in a burgeoning field of em- 
ployment by blocking admission of 
women to the diploma course in 
management and catering and to 
cooking courses (authorities main- 
tain that women cannot work in 
“hot” kitchens). (International 
Centre for Research on Women, 
1980) 


African women, who carry out 
between 70 to 100 per cent of agricul- 


tural production and 50 per cent of 
animal husbandry care, were virtu- 
ally excluded from informal rural 
education programs related to these 
areas. 


In Panama, women are still denied 
access to traditionally masculine ac- 
tivities since Panamanian vocational 
training experts consider these 
courses to be exclusive to or peculiar 
to the male sex, owing to the nature 
of the work. 
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There are also a number of assump- 
tions about women’s preferences in 
reference to traditional and non-tradi- 
tional training programs. Most of 
those assumptions, when tested, have 
proven to be incorrect. 


Thai women expressed a preference 
to learn about animal husbandry and 
crop cultivation, over training in 
weaving and handicrafts; Jordanian 
women refused to enroll in specially 
designed courses in cosmetology, 


pottery and mother of pearl indus- 
try, opting instead for carpentry and 
dressmaking. The first experiment 
to set up an Industrial/Trade Train- 
ing Program for Women in Morocco 
received more applicants than they 
could handle (Harfoush, 1980). 


Anglophone Africa 


Women’s access to basic education and 
functional literacy has increased 
greatly during the last 20 years, par- 
ticularly in Tanzania, but there are still 
large gaps relative to men. With the 
exception of Botswana, Lesotho and 


Latin America and the Caribbean 


In terms of receiving basic education 
and literacy skills, women in the re- 
gion, with the exception of Haiti, tend 
to fare better than women in other 
parts of the world. However, at the 
secondary and post-secondary levels 
and in vocational training, female 
participation rates drop significantly. 
This situation has major implications 
for women and their families due to the 


Asia and the Pacific 


A major achievement in the region is 
that one-third of countries have at- 
tained female enrollment ratios of 90 
per cent at the primary level. How- 
ever, in all Asian countries, female 
illiteracy levels remain higher than 
those for males. There are dramatic 
differences between South and South- 
east Asia. For example, virtually the 
entire female population in South Asia 
is illiterate (e.g., Bangladesh — 88.5 per 
cent, India — 87 per cent, Pakistan — 82 
per cent). The exception is Sri Lanka 
(34.9 per cent). On the other hand, 
female illiteracy in the Philippines 
remains at 22.8 per cent and in Thai- 
land at 31.6 per cent. 


Current situation of women in the education and training sector 


Educational Attainment of Women by Region 


Swaziland (countries with large male 
populations), these gaps become even 
more pronounced at the secondary and 
post-secondary levels and in training 
institutes and programs. 


increasing number of female-headed 
households in the region and the 
increase in the number of poor women 
being forced to help support their 
families.’ 


1 While women's share of the world's total 
labor force increased by 10 per cent between 
1950 and 1980, it increased by 23 per cent for 
the Latin American region. 


At the secondary level, female enroll- 
ment drops substantially, except in 
Southeast Asia where it is almost equal 
to male enrollment. In all areas, women 
seem to be under-represented in voca- 
tional training institutes and in tertiary 
education. Where they are repre- 
sented, they tend to be concentrated in 
the liberal arts and education sectors. 


Francophone Africa 


education and training in this region as 
a whole. Donors and governments 
tend to be responding to women’s 
needs on an ad hoc basis. 


Illiteracy levels are generally very high 
in Francophone Africa, but girls and 
women form a disproportionately large 
sub-group among illiterates. Little data 
are available on the role of women in 


Constraints Encountered by Women in the Sector 


Women face attitudinal barriers in 
education and training programs 
based on religious, social, cultural 
and economic considerations. This 
occurs at the level of policy-makers, 
development planners and target 
populations. 

Planners are often not aware of the 
economic and social benefits of 
educating women. 

Women’s interests are not repre- 
sented when policy, planning and 
implementation of projects take 
place. 

Reinforcement of sex-role stere- 
otyping (i.e., through streaming of 
courses by sex, content of curricula 
and textbooks, and a lack of female 
teacher role models) results in 
major differences in the education 
of girls and boys and concentrates 
women in fields such as home 
economics and the liberal arts, not 
necessarily related to job opportuni- 
ties. 
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Recruitment, nomination, and 
selection criteria tend to exclude or 
bypass women and girls. 

The time of day, duration and 
location of programs may conflict 
with most women’s dual responsi- 
bilities as income-earners and 
providers of domestic care to the 
household. 

Education and training programs 
offered specifically to women 
frequently do not reflect the em- 
ployment opportunities that will be 
available to them upon completion 
of their studies and training. 
Employers hire women for low 
paid jobs. 

Women may have a negative atti- 
tude towards education and train- 
ing, reinforced by the low social 
status that some cultures attach to 
women working outside their 
homes. 


Positive 


— The education of women has a 


positive multiplier effect on the rest 


of the family. Research indicates 
that the educational attainment of 
children is more closely related to 


the education level of their mothers 


than to that of their fathers. 

— Investments in education for 
women improve family health and 
reduce fertility. 

— Some of the most successful 


women’s literacy or basic education 
programs and campaigns have been 


delivered as part of training pro- 
grams which focus on women’s 
economic or productive roles, on 


Negative 


— Education and training programs 
for women which do not take into 
account the specific needs and 
constraints facing women have a 
high failure rate. 

— Without follow-up or reinforce- 
ment, many women who attend 
adult literacy programs become 
functionally illiterate again. 

— Often, education and training are 
provided to women as an end in 
itself, without the allocation of 
sufficient resources to make use of 
the training (e.g., small business 


development training for women in 


a project, but no credit mechanism 
is available for women to obtain 
start-up capital). 


Potential Effects of Education and Training Development Projects 


specific employment opportunities 
or on improving their income- 
producing capabilities. 

The prestige of receiving an educa- 
tion and/or training award can be a 
key factor in offsetting social or 
parental resistance to women’s par- 
ticipation in a program (e.g., Ameri- 
can-Jordanian Scholarship Program 
of USAID). 

Joint programs of study abroad for 
husband-wife teams can offset 
social resistance and ensure the 
most efficient use of education and 
training resources. 


Arbitrary pre-conditions set by 
planners of training programs often 
exclude many women from the 
benefits of learning skills that will 
permit them to survive economi- 
cally. 


Strategies for addressing the involvement of women in 
education/training programs 


Strategies to overcome attitudinal barriers and lack of awareness of the 
economic and social value of training women can include: 


— Policy dialogue between donors, — Support to developing country 


non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), and the governments and 
institutions of developing countries 
on the economic and social devel- 
opment benefits of training women; 
this dialogue can include seminars 
and workshops, and research on 
women’s roles in Human Resource 
Development planning. 

— Development of promotional 
materials and briefings for women 
and their families on the benefits of 
and opportunities arising from 
women’s training. 


— The systematic distribution of 
updated materials on education 
and training programs targeted to 
women. 


— Ensuring that the selection process 
is non-discriminatory and com- 
pletely open, via press notices, 
selection criteria, and composition 
of the selection committees. 

— Allocation of a certain number or 
percentage of training spaces to 
women in male-dominated sectors. 


women’s groups, networks and 
professional associations which can 
in turn act as advocates for support- 
ers of women’s education and 
training in key circles. 

Short-term training programs for 
vocational guidance personnel in 
vocational and career guidance and 
placement services to ensure that 
they are supportive of women’s 
educational needs and are agents of 
attitudinal change. 


Information on Education and Training Opportunities 


— Special advertising efforts to reach 


and recruit women. 


— Increased use of informal networks 


and NGOs which reach women. 


Recruitment, Selection and Nomination Processes 


— Restrictions on the age of entry for 


women into training must be re- 
moved to encourage women to 
enter and re-enter training and 
employment at all ages. 


Failure of Women to Apply to Technical and Higher Education Programs, 


Inability to Meet Minimal Requirements 


Incorporation into education pro- 
grams of more career counselling 

for females. 

Development of diploma courses 

for girls and women, linked to job 
opportunities. 


— Up-grading programs for margin- 


ally qualified women to prepare 
them to meet minimal requirements 
established by training programs. 


Education and Training Programs’ Content Inappropriate for Women 


Consultations with local women 
about their training. 

Assessments of local, regional and 
national employment trends and 
their relationship to women’s 
training needs. 

Linkage of women’s training (in- 
cluding on-the-job training, coop- 
eratives) to job opportunities and 
revenue-producing initiatives. 
Training in entrepreneurship and 
business concepts to self-employed 
women and women in small-scale 
industries. 


Women’s Basic Education 


Ascertaining the causes of high 
drop-out rates for women and de- 
veloping new approaches to 
counteract this fact. 

Promotional campaigns to encour- 
age women and their families to 
remain in school or training classes. 


— More and better training of women 


trainers who, in addition, can act as 
role models. 

Support services such as hostels 
and child-care in training institu- 
tions to facilitate the regular atten- 
dance of women. 

Joint programs of study abroad for 
husband-wife teams. 


Recruitment of more women train- 
ers, teachers and educators. 
Development and funding of more 
programs for girls in primary and 
secondary systems adapted to their 
immediate needs. 


Project checklist 


General Situation 


Do girls and women have full 
access to education/training in the 
region? 

What specific cultural, social, legal, 
geographical, financial and time 
constraints do girls and women face 
in gaining full access to education 
and/or training? What is their 
current participation rate? 


Planning/Design 


Will women be consulted in the 
design of new or revised educa- 
tional/training programs? 

Will the location, time or price of 
the proposed program positively or 
negatively affect women’s partici- 
pation in it? 

Will women with family responsi- 
bilities be able to fully participate in 
the proposed program, as a result 
of convenient location or provision 
of child care facilities? 

Will women have the necessary 
time to participate in the proposed 
program? Can allowances be made 
to enable women with time con- 
straints to participate? 

Are literacy or formal education 
requirements for participation in 
the program essential, or is it 
possible to structure the programs 
to allow for illiteracy, functional 
literacy, experience? 


What are the educational/training 
needs of girls and women in the 
proposed area? 

Does the education/training re- 
ceived by girls and women differ 
from that received by boys and 
men? Is there an emphasis on 
traditional roles for women, rein- 
forced by teaching personnel and 
school textbooks? 


Will there be enough female in- 
structors to encourage the partici- 
pation of women and compensate 
for social and cultural restrictions 
against women being taught by 
male instructors? 

Will information concerning the 
proposed program be made avail- 
able through women’s information 
networks, and will women be 
explicitly invited to apply? 

Will women receive the same 
content and quality of instruction as 
men in the program? 

Will the training result in market- 
able skills and/or improve the 
skills or efficiency of women active 
in, or entering into, the formal and 
informal sectors? 
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Women and energy 


Energy plays an important role in all 
daily activities. Energy comes froma 
variety of sources: residues, fuelwood, 
charcoal, hydropower, fossil fuels, and 
human labor. An energy shortage 
lowers the standard of living and 
affects human activity at every level, 
from subsistence farming to industrial 
manufacturing. Due to higher energy 
prices in the 1980s, and a general 
overuse of forest and agricultural 
resources resulting in environmental 
degradation, countries are developing 
alternative sources of energy, improv- 
ing energy management and planning, 
and instituting fuel conservation 
measures. Yet, the traditional focus of 
energy planning in developing coun- 
tries has not radically shifted from 
capital-intensive, large-scale energy 
projects, which benefit the modern 
industrial sector. 


oo 


For the most part, large-scale proj- 
ects in developing countries have not 
been designed to meet the energy 
needs of the urban or rural poor. 
Electricity has remained unavailable or 
unaffordable to most of the population. 
The energy requirements of women, 
who are the major suppliers and con- 
sumers of energy, have been over- 
looked. The extra work burden for 
women due to energy shortages is 
generally not adequately addressed in 
energy development projects. 

If new energy strategies are to be 
successful, rural energy needs must be 
addressed in the context of integrated 
approaches to rural development. 
Questions concerning the allocation of 
scarce resources such as land and 
water, and their effects on rural 
women, need to be examined. Though 
research on the role of women in the 
energy sector is not extensive, it is 
evident that women contribute signifi- 
cantly. The following chapter high- 
lights the importance of their role, 
constraints to greater participation, and 
recommendations for involving women 
in all phases of energy projects. 


Whether in forestry development, 
charcoal production, household en- 
ergy, or agricultural mechanization, 
women are typically ignored, dis- 
placed, given low profiles, or burdened 
with the costs of the project (Devres, 
1979, 1980). Yet, the critical role of 
women in meeting basic family needs, 
producing food, and generating income 
— all of which require energy — has been 
substantiated by the International 
Labour Association (ILO) and else- 
where (Celselski, 1984). Specifically, 
women’s role in the energy sector can 
be summarized as follows: 


— Women are major energy suppliers: 
in Africa household fuel collection 
is generally done by women. Typi- 
cally, women and children collect 
fuel near by, while men collect 
large amounts long distances from 
home. In areas of scarcity, women 
spend 10 to 12 hours per week, 
travelling up to 10 km per day and 
carrying loads weighing as much as 
25 to 35 kg (Celselski, 1985). 
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Current situation of women in the energy sector 


Women are primary users of house- 
hold energy: in their role as cooks, 
women are major energy con- 
sumers, spending 3-4 hours per day 
cooking, which is more time than is 
spent collecting fuel (Celselski, 
1985). 

Women are producers in small 
industries: fuel is often a key input 
to women’s income-generating 
activities such as food processing, 
beer brewing, and ceramics. As 
fuel costs rise, these activities 
become less viable. 

Women are energy experts: women 
in developing countries have con- 
siderable practice in energy use and 
conservation which is often ignored 
by scientists and technologists. 
Women are energy planners: 
women have censiderable experi- 
ence which should be used in plans 
for energy pricing, distribution and 
technology acquisition (Davenport, 
1985) 


Constraints to Women’s Participation 


The same obstacles confront poor 
people in meeting energy needs as in 
meeting all other needs: lack of re- 
sources and information, administra- 
tive, legal, social, political, and class 
barriers. Women face problems of: 


— lack of control over energy produc- 
ing resources; 

— limited access to land and credit; 

— time constraints; 

— illiteracy; 

— lack of mobility; 

— lack of information; 

— opposition of men when their 
traditional rights are threatened. 


Women are constrained from partici- 
pating in and benefiting from energy 
projects because of the projects’ design. 
Such constraints include: 


— The central role of women and the 
needs of the household have been 
overlooked in favor of large-scale, 
capital-intensive projects. 
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— Women are given low profile posi- 


tions in wood fuel projects, are less 
well served by extension agents, 
and their concerns about species 
and tree product usage are often ig- 
nored. 

Technologies are inappropriate and 
costly. 

Technologies are often introduced 
to men even though the women 
will be the users. In the Sahel, for 
example, a solar technician demon- 
strated solar water pumps to male 
village leaders, claiming women 
would never understand the dem- 
onstrations, forgetting that women 
would be the ones using the 
pumps. 

In some projects, the technology 
was introduced to women but 
quickly co-opted by men fora 
different use. Women have been 
given carts to haul wood and water, 
but men have taken them for other 
uses (Hoskins, 1985). 


Electrification 


Rural electrification is expected to 
produce electricity, increase agricul- 
tural production, promote rural indus- 
trialization, create jobs, improve in- 
comes, and reduce migration. Accord- 
ing to the ILO, these expectations are 
often idealistic. A wide range of prob- 
lems can result. 


Structural changes in the agricultural 
workforce can lead to men replacing 
women (ILO, 1983). This can be 
positive if it relieves women’s work- 
load, but often it removes them from 
income-generating activities. In 
Asia, the growth of mechanized rice 
mills has left many poor women, 
who formerly hand-processed rice, 
destitute. Men operate the mills 
(Women in Development, 1982). 


Shifts to electrical pumping devices 
may actually reduce the number em- 
ployed in irrigation activities while 
offering no other employment alter- 
natives. 


Potential Negative Effects of Energy Development Projects 


It is often assumed in rural electrifi- 
cation projects that the household is a 
homogeneous unit and that household 
lighting is an unmitigated benefit, 
ignoring the different effects on men 
and women. In fact, it may be a curse 
for women household workers who 
find their work hours extended with- 
out earning additional benefits (Hayes, 
1984). 

In large-scale hydro projects, women 
may find their households displaced 
without consultation or access to 
compensation. Flooded areas decrease 
the availability of fuelwood, of fodder 
and agricultural land, forcing women 
to find alternative sources farther 
away. 


In Himachal Pradesh, India, a valley 
was flooded for a major hydropower 
project to provide electricity for 
Delhi. Villages were forced to 
resettle, forests were cleared for 
agricultural land and watershed 
areas were closed to free wood- 


gathering. Since the project did not 
consider local needs, women, who 
previously had an adequate supply 
of fuelwood, must now rely on dung 
and crop wastes for fuel, increasing 
their workloads and reducing agri- 
cultural production (Celselski, 1985). 
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Improved Stoves 


Many stove projects do not meet local 
needs due to unexpected social prob- 
lems and technical limitations. Techni- 
cal difficulties, which often do not 
surface during laboratory testing, 
involve stoves that are not suited for 
cooking local food, do not fit locally 
available cooking pots, are not sturdy 
enough, or do not actually save fuel. 
Many stoves also have unforeseen 
adverse effects on women’s traditional 
allocation of work and time. For 
example, women may need: 


— to cook and serve meals in daylight 
because there is no longer firelight; 

— to chop wood differently or use 
small wood of a specific diameter 
which may be scarce near the 
village; 


Biogas 


Biogas is often regarded as a good 
substitute for woodfuel, but the tech- 
nology is often unaffordable and 
increases the value of resources that 
were at one time affordable. In regions 
where dung is used as a cooking fuel, 
the introduction of biogas technology 
reduces the available supply of dung 
for women who do not have their own 
cattle and live in households which 
cannot afford this new expensive 
technology (Hoskins, 1985). 


— to use more wood with a new stove 
even though cooking time is less; 

— to have help in maintaining flues 
and stove surfaces. 


Cost appears to be a relatively less 
important consideration than many 
project implementors had imagined 
and stove aesthetics relatively more 
important (Hoskins, 1985). Sometimes, 
new stoves encourage women to cook 
different dishes which may affect 
nutrition. 


In Nepal, two problems associated 
with a biogas-fueled milling plant 
were inadequate supply of manure 
and limited demand for milling 
services. Even though women 
provide 90 per cent of the labor for 
feeding manure into the digester, 


and are responsible for grinding 
grains, they have no voice in the 
plant’s management. Women cannot 
afford the plant’s costly milling fees 
and are reluctant to give manure to 
the plant as they need it for their 
own use. 


Strategies for addressing the involvement of women in 
planning energy projects 


In the numerous sustainable energy 
projects that have been planned and 
implemented, women have rarely been 
involved in the project process from 
start to finish. Yet, women are a sig- 
nificant factor in the success of these 
projects and without their involvement 
the potential for failure is much 
greater. The scarcity of data on women 
and energy makes project planning, 
implementation and monitoring diffi- 
cult. Providing women’s organizations 
with an active role in energy planning 
is one means of identifying areas for 
women’s involvement. The following 
are the types of strategies that should 
be followed for increasing benefits to 
rural women: 


— Provide more resources to the rural 
sector in general and specifically to 
meeting household biomass energy 
needs. 


Information Base 


Lack of detailed gender-specific infor- 
mation is often cited as a reason for not 
involving women in all phases of the 
development project process. Recently, 
more micro-level studies have been 
undertaken, but in general it is still 
difficult to gain a clear picture of 
where, when, under what conditions 
and to what extent women are engaged 
in various energy-related activities. 
Thus, it is important that socio-eco- 


— Involve rural women, as principal 
suppliers and users of household 
energy, in the planning, develop- 
ment and implementation of new 
energy technologies and strategies 
to ensure they reflect women’s 
requirements. 

— Develop country-specific solutions 
based on women’s priorities. 


nomic data relating directly to specific 
project objectives and activities are 
collected. ‘Such information will indi- 
cate the current role of women ina 
particular geographical area in the 
sector, highlight areas for potential 
project intervention, and provide a 
basis on which a project success or 
failure to involve women can be ana- 
lyzed. Considerations which should be 
addressed include: 


Data Collection Considerations 


— Are data collected and analyzed = 
with sufficient frequency and time- 
liness so that necessary adjustments 
can be made during the course of ~ 
the project? 


General Considerations 


— What are the traditional tasks * 
undertaken by the target popula- 
tion (women, men and children) in 
areas relevant to the project objec- 
tives? 

— What is the division of time and 
labor, by gender and age, to accom- 
plish these tasks? How do women 
and men collaborate in carrying out 
these tasks? What proportion of 
women’s time is spent on tasks 
related to the energy sector? 


Energy-Related Considerations 


— What is the principal source of 
energy in the target population, and 
what is the role of women in its 
supply? How will the project affect 
this role? 

— What are the principal uses of 
energy in the target group, and will 
increased or alternative sources of 
energy change its usage? Will this 
affect women? What are the rela- 
tive costs of this substitution in 
general, and to women in particu- 
lar? 

— Overall, what is the relative need 
for alternative energy sources in 
relation to other basic needs? 

— Is access to land a factor in energy 
consumption or production, and do 
women have adequate access to 
land? 
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Are women involved in determin- 
ing data requirements, collecting 
and interpreting data? 

Are data analyzed to provide 
guidance for other energy projects? 


Are there legal, economic, social or 
cultural constraints to women’s 
participation in the energy sector? 
Will these constraints limit the 
distribution of intended benefits to 
women? 


A socio-environmental study was 
carried out as part of a CIDA-spon- 
sored transmission line project in 
Mali. The study specifically exam- 
ined the potential effects of the 
project on women in terms of popu- 
lation displacement and environ- 


mental degradation (CIDA Project, 
1982). 


A USAID desk review found that 
pre-project baseline studies on 
women’s actual patterns of fuel use 
and preferences led to better project 
design (USAID Policy Paper, 1982). 


The need for people’s participation in 
planning and implementing energy 
programs has been recognized, yet 
women are still generally considered 
only as beneficiaries. Scientists design 
technologies without consulting 
women, neglecting their specific needs 
and ignoring their knowledge in the 
field. Women are producers, suppliers, 
and consumers of energy and these 
roles should be addressed by project 
planners. The following issues need to 
be addressed when designing strate- 
gies for the consultation and participa- 
tion of women: 


— Will local women from various 
socio-economic backgrounds 
actively participate in project 
planning and design? 

— Will women be consulted and their 
knowledge used in the design of 
new or improved energy-related 
technology? 

— Have the project planners clearly 
stated that women will be involved 
as agents and beneficiaries in the 
project? Is this intent specified 
throughout the project planning 
documents? 


Participation of Women in Project Planning 


— Will the location or price of a 
proposed energy source positively 
or negatively affect women’s access 
to it? 

— Will an increase in electricity lead 
to an increase in the use of electrical 
machinery? Will this machinery be 
operated only by men? Will 
women be displaced? 

— Will special measures be taken to 
overcome constraints that prevent 
women from benefiting from the 
project? 


In energy programs in Guatemala, 
appropriate stove models have been 
designed which are based on needs 
assessments that involved women in 
all stages of the process. Evaluations 
show that, for Guatemala, the 
“Lorena model” is still the most 


acceptable model available. How- 
ever, in some other countries, the 
stove was not accepted as it was 
introduced without proper needs 
assessment and did not fit local 
conditions (Celselski, 1986). 
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Access to and Control Over Resources 


The design of energy projects must take - The environment and women’s 


into account women’s access to and 
control over resources in terms of: 


— The effects of fuel scarcity on 
women’s workload: The choice of 
fuel, stoves, and cooking utensils 
depends on other income-generat- 
ing opportunities, as well as the 
relative price in terms of cash and 
time. Since women often have few 
income-earning alternatives, their 
time in fuel collection or cooking 


may not be seen as warranting cash 


investments by men who control 
family spending. 

— Fuel scarcity and basic needs: 
Increased fuel scarcity often forces 
women to cook less, reducing the 


number of hot meals, undercooking 
foods, reheating leftovers, or chang- 
ing the family’s diet. Cash spent on 


fuel puts additional pressure on 
women’s household budgets and 
reduces food expenditures and 
consumption, negatively affecting 
family nutrition. 


income: Environmental deteriora- 
tion affects food production in 
terms of declining agricultural and 
minor forest products yields. 
Decreases in yields influence a 
woman’s ability to provide food for 
her family and forces changes in 
cropping patterns, sexual division 
of labor and leads to migration to 
the cities. Deforestation also affects 
women’s ability to participate in 
other income-generating activities 
which require fuel, fodder or fiber. 
(Tinker, 1982). 


The following questions should be 
addressed when considering women’s 
control over resources: 


— Who has access to and control over 
key energy-related resources: 
equipment, means of transport, 
stoves, ovens and dryers, sources of 
energy such as charcoal, fuelwood, 
crop residues, and dung? 

— Who controls the cash in the family 
and do women have access to 
credit? Is credit necessary for 
female participation in the sector? 

— Do collateral requirements, transac- 
tion costs and repayment schedules 
exclude women from access to 
formal credit? 

— Do women have access to technical 
training and extension services? 
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Selection of Technology 


Program evaluations show that a 
majority of “Appropriate Technology” 
projects have failed to reach women in 
a meaningful way. Hoskins defines 
success as not only adoption of the 
introduced technology by the intended 
women, but “its continued use includ- 
ing unassisted spread” (Hoskins, 1985). 
For example, male technicians design 
laboratory efficient stoves, then solicit 
women’s involvement to demonstrate 
and persuade other women to use 
them, failing to consider women’s 
needs, financial resources, and level of 
technical sophistication. What is 
needed is a strategy that allows for the 
transfer of technology, including know- 


Project Implementation 


It is possible to adapt development 
projects to women without designing a 
women-only project, earmarking a 
portion of the budget exclusively to 
women or having a women’s compo- 
nent. One way to accomplish this is to 
adjust the focus of project activities so 
that location, timing and support 
services are responsive to the needs of 
the women in the project area. Exper- 
iences from USAID projects have 
shown that focusing on women’s 
activities solely is no guarantee that 


how and technique, in a manner that 
enables the recipient to become a 
technologist (Overholt, 1984). Thus, 
women will not only operate the stove 
or piece of machinery, but also main- 
tain it, ensuring its long-term use. 

The introduction of new equipment 
or technology should consider the fol- 
lowing: 


— Will the new technology be appro- 
priate for women? Are there any 
potential negative effects in the pro- 
posed technology? 

— Will there be sessions designed 
specifically to train women without 
affecting other household needs? 


women will directly participate (Car- 
loni, 1987). If the focus is on an eco- 
nomic activity rather than a domestic 
activity, the involvement of women is 
not automatically assured and special 
efforts are needed to ensure their 
participation. 

The following table indicates what 
specific activities might be undertaken 
for various types of energy projects: 
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Activity 


Forestry / Agroforestry 


Charcoal Production 


Improved Stoves 


Electrification 


Solar 


Biogas 


Action 


acquisition of marginal land and 
wastelands for women’s use; 

training in nursery management; 
training in crop/tree planting 
combinations; 

training of women extension agents; 
organization of activities so they do not 
conflict with agriculture. 


training in production techniques; 
formation of cooperatives; 

improving women’s marketing skills; 
facilitating women’s access to markets. 


involving women in the design; 

securing women’s access to credit; 
training in stove construction and mainte- 
nance, marketing and distribution. 


evaluating resettlement involving both 
women and men; 

improving access to credit for the 
installation process; 

training and hiring of women to fill 
professional positions. 


providing technical assistance, training 
and credit services; 
purchasing equipment. 


organizing women’s cooperatives; 
facilitating women’s access to business 
associations; 

training in business and financial 
management. 


In order to make certain that the project is reaching the right people, internal 
reporting should be conducted during project implementation. Such feedback 
should indicate the relative proportion of project resources that are going to men 
and women, and to each socio-economic group. 


Sh, 


Training and Extension 


Will project personnel be account- 
able for the participation of women 
in the project, in extension services 
and in training programs? 

Will women be consulted as to the 
types of training they need in any 
part of the energy sector? 

Will training courses be scheduled 


The ability of extension programs to = 
reach project participants greatly 

affects the success of any project. 

Projects should attempt to make use of 
existing village extension workers and - 
try to recruit additional staff to reach 
women at all levels; village, district, 
regional, etc.. It is important to keep = 


the following in mind when consider- 
ing training needs: 


Will women be trained in the actual 
construction, operation and/or 
long-term maintenance of the 
energy system? 

Will women be informed of the 
supplies required and the names of 
suppliers of parts and equipment? 
Will women have adequate access 
to licenses necessary for the use of 
energy sources and/or the opera- 
tion of energy-related equipment? 
Will women be actively recruited 
and trained as extension agents to 
disseminate the above types of 
information? Have male extension 
workers been trained in extending 
technical information to women? 
Will project management actively 
recruit women as graduates and 
trainees for professional and semi- 
professional positions, and as 
trainers for staff training? 
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so that women will not have to 
travel? Is the timing appropriate 
for women’s other activities? 

Will the project ensure that a sig- 
nificant percentage of scholarships 
go to female applicants? 

Will professionals within the imple- 
menting organization participate in 
a course or seminar to provide 
them with better insight in re- 
sponding to the needs of women? 
Is women’s access to communica- 
tion and information about energy 
sufficient? 

Have women’s groups been trained 
to assist with information, motiva- 
tion and the organization of project 
activities? 


The experience of the USAID Arid 
and Semi-Arid Lands project in Kitui 
District, Kenya illustrates how exten- 
sion programs targeted specifically 


towards women can substantially 
improve the participation of women 
and improve technology transfer 
(USAID, 1982). 


Project Monitoring and Evaluation 


The effects of the project will be easier 
to monitor and evaluate if: 


— WID objectives have been clearly 
stated at the beginning of the 
project. 

— Specific activities have been de- 
signed to implement those objec- 
tives. 

-— Targets have been established to 
measure progress. 

— Methods have been identified to 
quantify the success of the project 
with respect to the WID objectives. 


In evaluating any project in terms of 
its involvement of women, it is impor- 
tant to consider what women have lost 
as well as what they have gained. 
Socio-economic or baseline data must 
be used to examine these kinds of 
trade-offs. The following types of 
issues should be examined when 
evaluating energy projects and women: 


— Were women singled out as specific 
target groups and were female 
heads of households given specific 
mention? Why or why not? 


Cross-sectoral issue 


The energy crisis that women face will 
not be solved by relying on a single 
technology such as improved stoves, or 
only on improved supplies of biomass. 
Rather, energy, in relation to the envi- 


— Have women gained or lost with 
respect to: land ownership or 
access to land in their own right; 
direct opportunities for cash in- 
come; assistance from other house- 
hold members; control over the sale 
of produce? Has their access to 
important resources changed in 
absolute terms as a result of the 
project? 

— Were the basic needs of the family 
affected? What sources of food 
have expanded or diminished, and 
what has been the effect on diet? 

— What are the distributional effects 
of the project across different 
categories of persons, both within 
and outside the targeted popula- 
tion? Has there been a decrease in 
income equalities? 

— Did women play a role in planning 
the project? Were women’s experi- 
ences and opinions actually incor- 
porated into the project? 

— How many women relative to men 
have received training and exten- 
sion advice directly? 

— Has there been a reallocation of 
women’s workload or time? If yes, 
have the changes been positive or 
negative? 


ronment, health, nutrition, women’s 
work burden, and income generation 
requires an integrated or cross-sectoral 
approach. 


Income Generation 


Energy can support employment: 


— Improved energy supply can in- 
crease time available for income- 
earning employment. 

— Increased agricultural productivity 
can lead to higher incomes, as a 
result of more fodder and natural 
fertilizer, and improved draft 
power and farming equipment. 

— Supplying more fuel leads to 
greater non-farm, income-generat- 
ing opportunities for rural industry. 


Environment 


The strong linkage between poverty 
and environmental degradation has 
promoted the protection of natural 
resources. A major traditional role of 
women has been in the area of mainte- 
nance and conservation. The failure to 
build on this traditional role has led to 
consequences ranging beyond the 
energy sector. Degradation of forests, 
watersheds, and agricultural land not 
only increases the energy burden for 
women, but leads to a decline in the 
general standard of living. 


Key elements to consider when design- 
ing income-generating projects may 
include: 


— Projects should consider women’s 
traditional activities and women’s 
assessment of their needs. 

— Women’s energy problems will not 
necessarily be solved by energy 
projects (Celselski, 1985). 

— Income-generating projects often 
require an outside catalyst which 
can provide support and key inputs 
on a continuing basis. 


The relationship between benefits 
and conservation of natural re- 
sources, aS perceived by women, is 
illustrated by the USAID Arid and 
Semi-Arid Lands Project in Kenya. 
When the government cancelled 
plans for payment to project partici- 
pants for construction of terraces, 
dams, and catchments, it was 
thought that labor would not be 
available to complete the project. 
Village women were willing to 
provide unpaid labor because they 
realized that these measures would 
increase crop production and de- 
crease the distance for hauling water 
(Carloni, 1987). 
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Health 


Problems with health often affect the women from suffering eye and respira- 
performance or output of individuals. tory infections caused by constant 
Well-planned energy projects have the smoke. Adequate supplies of fuel 
potential to substantially improve the enable women to cook nutritious 
health of women and children. For dishes, provide basic sanitation and 


example, chimneys on stoves may keep heat. 
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Women and fisheries 


Women’s role in the fisheries sector has Women perform a vital role within 
received little study. Considering that the sector, at the small-scale level, and 
women comprise 30 to 50 per cent of as the major processors and marketers 
the total fisheries workforce in West of fish and fish by-products in many 


Africa, Southeast Asia and most ofthe areas of the developing world. The fol- 
islands of the Pacific and Caribbean, it lowing pages present an overview of 


is evident that there is a serious need the findings and recommendations that 
for research on this subject. Key areas = seem most relevant to development 
for study include: work in the sector. 


— the roles of women in industrial, 
intermediate and small-scale fisher- 
ies; 

— aquaculture; and 

— the representation of women in 
technical occupations. 
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Current situation of women in the fisheries sector 


Women are far from invisible in the fisheries sector. 


In Bangladesh, Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand, women are heavily 
involved in post-harvest activities, contributing 50-75 per cent of all the han- 
dling, processing, marketing and distribution of the fish catch (Houriham, 
1986). 


In Fiji, women earn as much as 90 per cent of the family income derived from 
fishing activities. 


In Senegal, a fisherman traditionally fished alone and then turned his catch 
over to his wife or a female relative to sell and/or to process. With the recent 
expansion of the small-scale sector, the fisherman now sells to a buyer who, in 
turn, sells to a fish mammy - a woman who processes the fish and sells to 
consumers (ATRCW, 1984). 


In Nepal, 50 per cent of the undergraduates in the fisheries program at the na- 
tional university are female (Houriham, 1986). 


In Ghana, fish processing is done by women, the fish mammies, who use anti- 
quated methods and equipment (ATRCW, 1984). 


In Chimbote, a port on Peru’s Pacific Coast, the fishing industry produces 
150,000 tonnes of fish a year. About 8,000-people, mostly women, work in the 
canneries for about $1 a day. Women work in cold factories and stand in 
ankle-deep icy water (MATCH). 
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Women are often not counted in 
employment figures regardless of 
the real allocation of their time in 
various sorts of fishing activities. 
Women often identify housework 
as their occupation during census 
surveys. 

In some countries, fisherwomen 
receive very little first-hand infor- 
mation. Information usually 
reaches them through their hus- 
bands. 

Many small-scale fisherwomen are 
constrained by their use of primi- 
tive methods of catching and 
processing fish. 

Few women are directly involved 
in aquaculture programs due to 
constraints on their time and the 


lack of access to technical expertise. 


Often, training in aquaculture is 
oriented towards men. 
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Constraints Encountered by Women in the Sector 


— In the more technically complex 


areas of fishing, such as intermedi- 
ate and industrial fishing, men 
remain the predominant workers 
and beneficiaries. Many analysts 
and planners continue to focus on 
upgrading the efficiency of fish 
production in these areas, neglect- 
ing the equally important process- 
ing function (primarily done by 
women) that follows. 

In many countries, major industrial 
development projects use women 
as inexpensive labor on processing 
lines. Plant management and tech- 
nology remain male prerogatives. 


Potential Negative Effects of Fisheries Development Projects 


The failure to address socio-economic issues has been identified as the most 
important factor contributing to the negative effects of projects intended to im- 
prove local conditions (Houriham, 1986). 


In Tamil areas of India, fisherwomen had a substantial economic role in their 
community. This role was negatively affected by the introduction of the ma- 
chine-made nets in the following ways: 


¢ local males received a disproportionately large share of the training in the 
use of the machines, which deprived women of their traditional activity as 
net-makers and net repairers; and, 


the new nylon nets resulted in catches too large to be handled by the women; 
local women prawn traders were replaced by urban male prawn traders, 
with refrigerated vans. 


In Fiji, new fishing technology was almost exclusively directed at men in the 
village by government and expatriate personnel, in spite of women’s tradi- 
tional involvement in all forms of fishing. 
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Strategies for addressing the involvement of women in 
planning fishery projects 


Consultation and Participation of Women 


A strategy for women’s consultation 
and participation must be an integral 
part of developing a fisheries project. 
Women are more than beneficiaries of 
development work in their commun- 
ities. They should be contributors and 
actors in local decision-making, start- 
ing with the adaptation of projects to 
local circumstances and needs. 

The following issues should be ad- 
dressed by project planners in refer- 
ence to the consultation and par- 
ticipation of women throughout the 
various stages of a fisheries project: 


— Are local women and women from 
various socio-economic back- 
grounds consulted and actively in- 
volved in the planning and design 
of the project? 


Data Collection 


The purpose of gathering and analyz- 
ing information is to identify the roles 
that women are already playing in the 
sector, as Well as the constraints that 
prevent them from enjoying the bene- 
fits of development work. The socio- 


— Are local women being appointed 
to the project committee(s)? 

— Have the project planners clearly 
stated the intention to involve 
women as agents and as beneficiar- 
ies? Are these intentions translated 
in operational terms through the 
project planning documents? 

— Will the project prepare local 
groups, business organizations, and 
financial institutions so that they 
will be willing to accept the active 
participation of women in the 
project sector? 

— What special measures have been 
taken to overcome constraints that 
prevent women from participating 
in this sector? 


economic information to be gathered 
should relate directly to the objectives 
and activities of the intended project. 
This data can then be used to monitor 
progress during project implementa- 
tion. 


General situation 


— What traditional tasks, undertaken 


by the local people (women and 


men), are relevant to the project ob- 


jectives? 
— What is the division of time and 


labor, by gender and age, to accom- 


plish these tasks? In which ways 
do men collaborate with women? 
How does the share of women’s 


work in fisheries compare with the 


rest of their workload? 


Fish production 


— What is the role of women in 
fishery production? 

— Do women catch fry? Do they 
collect molluscs? 


Fish processing 


— Do women carry out any fish 
processing activity? 

— What are the techniques used? 
Could they be improved? 


Fish marketing 


— Are women in charge of the mar- 
keting of fishery products? 

— What type of equipment do they 
need to work more efficiently? 


Are there legal, economic, social or 
cultural constraints to women’s 
participation in the sector? How 
could these constraints affect the 
distribution of the project’s in- 
tended benefits? 


Do women participate in aquacul- 
ture activities? 

Do women make and repair fishing 
nets, traps, and fishing boats? 


What equipment do they need to 
decrease post-harvest losses? 

Do women have access to credit for 
fish processing facilities? 


How do women transport the fish 
to markets? 

Do women have access to credit for 
use in marketing fish? 


Access to and control over resources 


— How do women compare to men in 
terms of access to and control over 
sectoral resources? Who owns the 
means of production, e.g. boats, 
nets, traps, ovens, means of trans- 
port, etc.? 

Who controls the cash of the fam- 
ily? Who benefits from training 
opportunities? Extension services? 


— Are women given access to organi- 
zations, institutions and services in 
the sector? 

— Do women have access to credit 
services and training opportunities 
in the sector? 


Communication Support (Information and Motivation) 


Research undertaken by the Asian 
Development Bank indicates that 
women virtually never receive first- 
hand information about the details of 
projects, especially in reference to 
important areas such as sub-loan terms, 
collateral requirements, repayment 
schedules, and interest rates. The bank 
researcher emphasizes that women are 
not even informed about time and 
labor requirements for participation in 
the project (Houriham, 1986). Among 
the recommendations made to solve 
some of these problems are: 


— Teams preparing feasibility studies 
should consult with potential 
female project participants with 
regard to the financial and potential 
time/labor aspects of the proposed 
project. 


— Mechanisms should be devised to 
inform and motivate women di- 
rectly and clearly so that they 
understand the contents of the 
project, the roles that they will or 
might have to play. 


A well-designed communication 
support system for the project should 
be able to answer the following ques- 
tions: 


— Will women, from various socio- 
economic backgrounds, receive 
adequate information concerning 
project benefits, new services, and 
training opportunities to be gener- 
ated by the project? 

What mechanisms will be devel- 
oped to ensure women receive 
information concerning the project? 
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Assessment and Selection of Technology 


The choice of technology should be 
appropriate to women’s needs, finan- 
cial resources and level of know-how. 
Failure to understand the capacity of 
local women to absorb and assimilate 
different methods of work may lead to 
inappropriate choices of technology. 

The selection of new equipment and 
technology should take into account 
the following: 


— Will the new technology be appro- 
priate for women? Are there any 
potential negative effects of the pro- 
posed technology on women? How 
does the project intend to counter- 
act these effects? 

— Will women be trained in the new 
skills and technologies? 


Project Implementation 


Project Activities 


The level of participation and involve- 
ment of women in the sector varies by 
country, region, ethnic group, class, 
culture, etc. The following areas have 
been identified, however, as the activi- 
ties carried out most often by women: 
net-making/repairing, basket-making, 


— Will women be able to afford the 
cost of the new technology? Will 
women have access to credit oppor- 
tunities to purchase equipment? 

— Will there be significant increase in 
women’s income or share of re- 
sources as a result of new technol- 
ogy in their community? Will there 
bea loss? 

— Will the new technology displace 
women from their traditional 
sources of work? How does the 
project intend to deal with this 
negative effect? 

— What type of equipment do women 
have? What tools do they need to 
improve efficiency and ease their 
workload? 


fish processing, marketing, feeding, 
tending fish ponds and nurseries and 
fry-gathering. 

A number of recommendations have 
been made to improve the work condi- 
tions and efficiency of women in these 
activities. Some recommendations are: 


Activity 


Action 


Net-making/ Repairing 
Basket-making 


Fish Processing 


Fish Marketing 


Fish Feed 


Fish Ponds and 


formation of cooperatives; 
purchase of machinery; 
credit. 


introduction of new technologies in 
drying, salting, fermenting, and 
canning fish; 

upgrading the facilities and working 
conditions; 

strengthening management techniques 
and marketing skills; 

increasing the wages of women 
working in fish processing factories; 
providing credit to women 
entrepreneurs. 


training in business and financial 
management, 

training in preservation techniques; 
providing storage facilities and means 
of transportation; 

facilitating women’s access to markets 
and business associations; 

improving women’s marketing skills 
(women need to acquire skills to 
negotiate with or bypass the whole- 
sale middlemen); 

securing women’s access to credit. 


establishing small businesses that 
specialize in preparing feeds (using 
machines). 


organizing women’s nurseries and 
cooperatives; fry-gathering 
providing technical assistance and 
credit services. 


Remedial actions to improve the working conditions and production of women 
in the sector need to be considered in the context of each project. The project 
planners should be able to answer the following questions: 
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— Does the project improve the tradi- 
tional position of women in fish 
production, processing, and mar- 
keting? 

— Does the project create new forms 
of production, processing and mar- 
keting in conflict with the tradi- 
tional practices of local women? 
Are women excluded as agents and 
beneficiaries of the project? How 
can this negative effect be pre- 
vented? 


Extension Services and Training Programs 


As stated earlier, despite the extensive 
involvement of women in fish produc- 
tion, women seem to have benefited 
very little from fisheries extension and 
training programs. To counteract this 
constraint, the following actions could 
be taken: 


— Actively recruit and deploy female 
fisheries extension agents. 

— Schedule training courses during 
times when home and farm labor 
requirements are at their lowest. 

— Make a concerted effort to recruit 
female trainees for professional and 
semi-professional staff training 
programs. 

— Use female graduates in the fisher- 
ies programs of local universities as 
trainees. 

— Make project personnel accountable 
for the participation of women in 
extension services and training 
programs. 

— Consult women about the kinds of 
education and training they need in 
any or all parts of the fisheries 
system. 
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Does the project increase the work- 
load of women in the production, 
processing and marketing of fish? 
Will they need to travel longer? 
Does the project change the owner- 
ship of means of production, such 
as fishing boats, smoking ovens, 
nets, traps, or transport? 

Does the project widen the gaps 
(knowledge and wealth) between 
classes, sexes, ethnic groups and/or 
urban and rural areas? 


Let women plan their own training 
schedules, so that such activities 
will not interfere with their other 
duties. 

Ensure women will benefit from the 
project’s extension services. Have 
female staff been hired to provide 
some of these services? Have the 
male extension agents received 
training in dealing with fisher- 
women of the community? 
Motivate women to become knowl- 
edgeable in equipment operation 
and maintenance. 

Give women training in sources of 
supplies, legal matters, licenses, 
fishing rights, company oppor- 
tunities for marketing and process- 
ing. 

Use female trainers/instructors to 
encourage female participation in 
courses. 

Make provisions that a significant 
percentage of scholarships go to 
female applicants. 


Credit Services 


Women tend to borrow heavily in 
informal credit markets, despite their 
high interest rates. Several factors 
restrict women’s access to formal credit 
programs: the channels used to dis- 
seminate information on such pro- 
grams, collateral requirements, transac- 
tion costs and repayment schedules. 

Project planners, executing agencies 
and evaluators should assess the credit 
system of a project and provide the 
necessary remedial action to ensure 
women are not excluded. To this effect, 
the following questions should be 
addressed: 


— Are fisherwomen aware of sources 
of credit available, and will they 
receive training/information on 
how to apply for it? 

Do collateral requirements, transac- 
tion costs, and repayment schedules 
exclude fisherwomen from access to 
formal credit? 

Is access to credit necessary for 
greater female participation in the 
sector? If so, what types of mecha- 
nisms will be in place during and 
after the project to increase this 
access? 


a) 
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Women and forestry 


Approximately 11.3 million hectares of 
tropical forest are being destroyed 
annually, along with considerable areas 
of woodland and individual trees 
(Langly, 1982). The resulting deforesta- 
tion affects urban and rural women 
and men. The severe shortages of 
fuelwood and charcoal are well known 
problems resulting from deforestation. 
However, shortages of forest products 
for housing, fodder, food and medici- 
nal purposes and subsequent environ- 
mental degradation are equally serious 
consequences of deforestation. 

The increasing demand for forest 
resources by local populations and the 
energy crisis of 1973 has led develop- 
ing countries and donors to reassess 
the role of forests in alleviating rural 
poverty. The 1978 World Forestry Con- 
ference in Jakarta, “Forestry for 
People”, initiated a major shift away 
from the traditional emphasis on 
production forestry towards the protec- 
tion and management of government- 
owned forest reserves. 


D/ 


New forestry programs emphasize 
environmental protection and rural 
afforestation to meet the basic fuel- 
wood, fodder, pole and minor forest 
product needs of local communities. 
This type of forestry has been called 
community, social, farm, and village 
forestry. It covers a wide range of 
activities: planting on common land, 
planting on individually-owned lands, 
rehabilitation of degraded forest re- 
serves, strip plantings along roadsides, 
canal banks, and tank foreshores, and 
the distribution of marginal lands to 
landless individuals for tree planting. 
Social forestry differs from conven- 
tional forestry in that it involves the 
direct participation of the beneficiaries; 
forest products are for immediate local 
use, and foresters, who have been 
trained to protect and manage trees, 
must learn to work with local commu- 
nities to grow trees. 


The success of people-oriented 
forestry projects depends upon the 
involvement of local women and men. 
Women are key participants in the 
forestry sector in a number of areas, yet 
their direct use of forest resources and 
their needs and skills, which are vital 
to the success of many projects, have 
often been overlooked. As a result, 
some projects have failed. Due partially 
to the lack of women’s full involvement 
in forestry projects in the past, there is 
a resultant lack of data on which 
sectoral reports and project designs are 
based. In general, foresters recognize 
the need for involving women in the 
forestry sector, but lack orientation and 
the means to solve this complex prob- 
lem. Despite changes in the forestry 
sector, foresters or extension workers 
often reach only male village leaders, 
not only ignoring the needs and prefer- 
ences of women, but missing the 
opportunity to tap their knowledge 
and skills about tree growing, end uses 
of tree products, and resource conser- 
vation. 
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It is evident that women and men 
have different expectations of the 
benefits and time-frame of forestry 
projects. Consequently, they generally 
perform different roles and allocate 
different amounts of time to forestry 
tasks. The elements which are impor- 
tant in any forestry project are 
women’s control of and access to 
resources, women’s workloads, and 
women’s income- earning opportuni- 
ties. This chapter highlights women’s 
role in the forestry sector with special 
attention to community-oriented 
forestry, constraints to women’s par- 
ticipation, potential impacts of forestry 
projects on women, and recommen- 
dations for involving women in all 
stages of project development. 


Women have well-defined roles in the 
forestry sector. These roles extend 
beyond the common perception of 
women as gatherers of fuelwood and 
fodder. Women participate in a variety 
of different forestry activities, ranging 
from forest management on forest 
reserves to agroforestry emphasizing 
private tree and crop planting. 

The roles of women in forestry 
projects differ considerably from 
country to country, and often from 
village to village, making it essential to 
understand the traditional roles of 
women as well as cultural restrictions 
which prevent them from undertaking 
new roles. The work women perform 
varies from instructing and carrying 
out research in forestry departments at 
the university level, to working in ply- 
wood refinishing mills. However, the 
opportunities for women in these areas 
are still limited in most countries, and 
nonexistent in others. As a conse- 
quence, the presence of women in the 
sector is strongly felt at the grass-roots 
level, while in professional and deci- 
sion-making levels, their presence is 
still weak. Projects need to address the 
absence of women within the cultural 
context of each project. 

Besides being primary users of forest 
products for domestic consumption, 
and to some degree, conservers and 
managers of forests, women assume 
major roles in various other aspects of 
forestry, as outlined below. 


Current situation of women in the forestry sector 


— In forest industries, women are 
involved in gathering, processing 
and marketing, generally within the 
informal sector. In many cases in 
Asia, women form the largest part 
of the workforce in forest industries 
based on rattan, cane, bamboo, 
oilseeds, roots, fruits, handcrafted 
paper, plywood finishing, silkworm 
raising, matchmaking, etc. These 
industries vary from small house- 
hold industries to village level 
factories and are very dependent on 
the availability of basic forest re- 
sources (Hoskins, 1985). These in- 
dustries tend to be characterized by 
low levels of technology and pro- 
ductivity and require considerable 
attention in forestry planning. In 
the formal sector, women are 
employed as laborers in industries 
such as plywood. However, 
women generally perform menial 
tasks and often do not benefit from 
the introduction of advanced 
technology, as they are not likely to 
be considered for further training. 

— Women work as technicians in 
plant propagation. In the Domini- 
can Republic, the Plan Sierra Devel- 
opment Project trained women to 
work as budders and grafters 
which enabled them to expand their 
own private economic activity by 
using these skills (Fortman, 1984). 


— Women work as professional — Women are forest production 


foresters, forest rangers and exten- 
sion agents. In the Philippines, 
many young women have gradu- 
ated from the forest ranger degree 
programs. Women teach and 
undertake research in forestry. In 
Arunachal Pradesh and other states 
in India, there has been an increase 
in the number of women forest 
guards hired (Hourihan, 1987). 
However, projects need to continue 
to support training aspects at all 
levels in order to increase the 
number of women in the profession 
and to create an awareness of 
women’s capabilities in the sector. 
Women are primary suppliers of 
fuelwood and fodder. These re- 
sources are increasingly important 
sources of income for women. The 
effects of shortages are often hid- 
den, but it is well known that 
women bear the largest burden of 
household scarcity. 

Women work as laborers in log- 
ging, road construction, plantation, 
and nursery establishment and 
management. A study in Mahar- 
ashtra State in India found that 
women day laborers constituted 
over 75 per cent of the employees 
involved in nursery and plantation 
work, 50 per cent of the workers in 
the construction and maintenance 
of forest roads, 30 per cent in the 
construction of forest department 
buildings and 20-25 per cent in 
planting, thinning and fire protec- 
tion (Chowdhary, 1980). 
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experts. Though largely un- 
derused, women are often the 
primary source of information for 
the identification and use of non- 
wood forest products. It was noted 
that women in Sierra Leone could 
name 31 forest products they 
gathered while men could only 
name eight. In Kenya, women 
identified more than 20 woody 
shrub species which local foresters 
and extension agents did not know 
(Fortman, 1986). 

Women are forest planners. They 
have considerable experience, due 
to their quantifiable economic and 
domestic roles in the sector. Their 
knowledge and skills should be 
tapped by project planners when 
considering species selection, crop/ 
tree/grass combinations, and end 
uses of forest products. 


Constraints to Women’s Participation 


Women involved in forestry face all the 
major constraints which inhibit 
women’s involvement in many other 
economic activities: lower literacy, less 
access to information, less mobility, 
lack of organization, as well as social, 
political, and class barriers. However, 
one of the largest constraints facing the 
integration of women into the forestry 
sector is the perception that forestry is 


Constraint — land tenure and 
competition for land 


Land tenure is often cited as the most 
difficult problem to deal with in for- 
estry, especially for women. Women 
generally do not have access to land 
and may have little interest in planting 
if they are not sure they can harvest 
benefits. Forestry projects may change 
traditional patterns of land use, taking 
from women traditional rights such as 
grazing rights. 


too physically demanding and techni- 
cally complex. Women also suffer 
because of the false assumption that 
women will automatically benefit from 
any tree planting. Following are 
further constraints, along with ex- 
amples of potential solutions, that 
should be addressed during the project 
planning stage: 


Response and Dangers 


The problem of land competition and 
tenure requires that women’s needs be 
examined in the context of integrated 
forestry /agriculture and/or silvopas- 
toral systems, and that women receive 
a product use guarantee before the 
project commences. With varying 
degrees of success, projects have ap- 
proached this problem by assigning 
ownership of specific trees, and by 
securing a contractual agreement for 
land use for a certain number of years. 
One project did find that title fixing for 
women made them less secure tenants 
because they were working on land 
that could be sold. In Burkina Faso, 
village leaders gave a piece of land toa 
women’s group. After the women had 
made it into a profitable garden, the 
leaders took it back and gave them 
another, further away (Hoskins, 1979). 


Constraint — time-frame for 
forestry projects 


Delay between the initial investment 
and the realization of benefits is a 
major disincentive for women partici- 
pating in forestry projects since their 
primary responsibility is caring for 
their family on a day-to-day basis. 


Constraint — spatial considerations 


The distance from women’s homes to 
the project site can preclude their 
participation in forestry projects due to 
transportation as well as cultural 
constraints. Also, if it is an ecologically 
oriented project, such as erosion con- 
trol on eroded hillsides or dune stabili- 
zation away from the village, with no 
recognizable short-term benefits, it may 
be difficult to generate interest in the 
project. 


Response and Dangers 


— Projects have attempted to over- 
come this constraint by providing 
incentives such as paying partici- 
pants to plant and protect seed- 
lings. Experience has shown that 
this type of incentive can affect the 
way in which participants regard 
the trees; often they lose the sense 
of ownership and do not assume 
responsibility for the trees. It also 
limits the number of hectares that 
can be planted and the replicability 
of the project. However, in certain 
situations, paying participants is a 
desired solution. 

— Agroforestry/silvopastoral systems 
allow women to realize short-term 
benefits such as crops, fiber, and 
fodder without sacrificing the long- 
term benefits of tree planting. 


Response and Dangers 


Local interests and women’s mobility 
must be considered. Women must be 
convinced that they will benefit from 
the project; otherwise they will not 
participate in forestry activities. At the 
onset of the project, beneficiaries and 
the benefits they will receive must be 
designated. 


Other constraints which preclude 
women from participating in and 
benefiting from forestry projects in- 
clude: 


— The tendency to assume that evalu- 
ating women’s involvement is 
costly and time consuming (Kerns, 
1985). Often the problem is that 
baseline studies are undertaken 
after project implementation has 
begun, or that studies are not 
properly focused. 

The lack of scientific knowledge 
due to few systematic trials for 
species on which women rely 
heavily. Lack of species-trial 
results constrain forestry programs 
designed for women (Molnar, 
1988). 


Potential Impacts 


The positive impacts of forestry proj- 
ects are well known (and exhaustively 
covered in the literature in the refer- 
ence section) in terms of benefits 
participants receive with respect to: a) 
the production of fuelwood, fodder, 
minor forest products, and construc- 
tion materials; b) income-generating 
opportunities derived from selling and 
marketing produce, participating in 
wage-earning activities such as tree 
planting and seedling raising, and 
employment in the forestry profession 
and forest industries; c) as well as long- 
term environmental effects. However, 
potential negative impacts from for- 
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— The already heavy workload of 
rural women, who must incorpo- 
rate new forestry activities with 
their existing agricultural duties. In 
Sierra Leone, men planted a tree 
that produced fruit traditionally 
processed by women. Much of the 
fruit spoiled because women were 
fully occupied during that season 
(Hoskins, 1983). Measures to 
alleviate women’s workloads such 
as the appropriate location of 
plantations, the introduction of 
improved technologies, transporta- 
tion devices, and appropriate tools 
should be incorporated into for- 
estry projects. 

Social mores and cultural tradition 
often prevent women from under- 
taking certain tasks in the forestry 
sector. These often vary from 
village to village and cannot be gen- 
eralized from project to project. For 
example, in certain parts of Kenya, 
women are not allowed to plant 
trees, as that is associated with land 
ownership. 


estry projects receive much less atten- 
tion due to their project specific nature 
and the frequency with which they 
occur. They therefore will be consid- 
ered in greater detail here. 

The manner in which socio-economic 
issues are addressed during the project 
planning stage is one of the most 
crucial factors influencing the impact of 
forestry projects. If women are to be 
beneficiaries, a needs assessment 
survey should determine the type of 
project activities appropriate for a 
particular target group and compatible 
with local site conditions. If women 
are not specifically targeted, measures 


should be adopted to minimize any 
possible negative effects. The follow- 
ing are the type of negative impacts 
which can result without proper con- 
sideration of women’s current roles 
and needs: 


— If forest produce from project 
plantations fails to reach women, 
the pressure on existing forest 
reserves may increase rather than 
decrease if land traditionally used 
by women is no longer accessible to 
them. Efforts to develop planta- 
tions for fuelwood and timber have 
reduced access to areas which had 
been used by local women for 
collecting forest products and 
grazing small animals (Hoskins, 
1935). 

— Women’s economic activities can be 
undercut by a project. A project in 
Borneo introduced chain saws 
which only men could use, exclud- 
ing women from woodcutting, a 
task that had previously been 
performed jointly, yet providing 
them with no other employment 
opportunities (Hoskins, 1985). 
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— If women are expected to provide 


family labor inputs that conflict 
with their present workload, they 
will either not participate in or 
neglect the project. An agro-for- 
estry project in Kenya required 
women to haul water for seedlings 
in farm nurseries, without consider- 
ing the impact on their workload. 
When shortages forced women to 
travel 2 - 5 kilometers, the women 
refused to go (Molnar, 1988). 

If women are faced with increasing 
time and energy constraints, daugh- 
ters often help with extra work. It 
has been observed that daughters 
are taken from school and the 
family size increased to meet this 
demand for labor (Hoskins, 1983). 


The involvement of women in forestry 
projects both as beneficiaries and as 
participants is economically vital, not 
only to the project’s success, but to 
long-term sustained forest manage- 
ment. However, the successful integra- 
tion of women in forestry projects will 
continue to require a focused effort by 
project planners and implementors, as 
well as recipient countries. 

The following general strategies 
should be considered when identifying 
areas of involvement for women in 
forestry projects: 


Provide more resources to train 
women foresters at all field levels: 
professional forester, forest ranger, 
and extension agent. 

Develop local solutions and adapta- 
tions based on women’s priorities 
and needs. 

Develop the economic role of 
women in forestry by including in- 
come-generating activities for 
women. 
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Strategies for addressing the involvement of women in forestry projects 


An analysis of a World Bank village 
woodlot project in Gujarat, India 
indicated the project would have 
been more successful if women had 
been included in project planning 
and in meeting the needs of small 
land holders, both men and women. 


Local people would have benefited 
more if acacia trees were spaced 
widely enough to promote fruit 
production, fuelwood had been 
locally consumed with the surplus 
sold, and seed pods had been har- 
vested by women for their cattle. 


Project Planning 


A cost-benefit analysis which examined 
the cost of involving women in project 
planning indicated that economic 
returns are equal or greater in models 
that ensure women are beneficiaries 
and that involving women ensures that 

rojects meet their original objectives 
(Molnar, 1988). If women are to con- 
tribute to and benefit from the project, 
they must be involved in the planning 
process, and throughout the project. 
The following issues need to be ad- 
dressed in the design stages: 


— Have constraints to women’s 
participation been identified and 
resolved to ensure women’s partici- 
pation? For example, has the 
mobility of local women been 
considered in establishing the 
location of the project site? Have 
time, social and financial con- 
straints been adequately addressed? 


Information Base 


Site and gender-specific information 
are essential in integrating women into 
forestry projects. Since it is often 
difficult to gain a clear picture of the 
extent women are engaged in various 
forestry-related activities, it is impor- 
tant that socio-economic studies relate 
directly to the specific objectives and 
activities of the project. Such studies 
are crucial not only for involving 
women in a project, but also for meas- 
uring the project’s long-term impact. 
The best sources for this type of infor- 
mation are: 


Has the expertise of local women 
been used in the planning of the 
project and will local women have a 
direct and decisive influence on the 
project? Will the identified needs 
and roles of women be incor- 
porated into the project design? 
How is the project intended to 
benefit women and how will the 
project ensure that women realize 
these benefits? 

Can access to land and to forest 
products be assured for the dura- 
tion of the project? 

What is necessary to increase the 
participation of local women? Will 
local female participation be in- 
creased if women experts from the 
country are involved? 


Grass-roots women’s organizations; 
Group interviews with village 
women from different economic 
and ethnic backgrounds; 
Discussions with women leaders, 
meetings with women forestry 
workers (forest guards, extension 
agents, nursery workers); 

Studies by researchers or NGOs 
working in the project area. 
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Information should be gathered 


during the planning stages in conjunc- 


tion with baseline data collection for 
the project. If this is not possible, it 


should be explicitly stated that baseline 
and gender role studies should be con- 


ducted during the inception mission. 
The following types of information 
should be included: 


— What traditional tasks, undertaken 


by the target population (men, 


women, and children), are relevant 


to the project objectives? 
— What is the division of time and 


labor, by gender and age, to accom- 
plish these tasks? What proportion 


of women’s time is spent on for- 


estry activities and in what areas do 


men and women collaborate in 
carrying out these tasks? 

— What potential roles could women 
assume in the project? Are there 
social, cultural, legal or economic 
constraints which would prevent 
them from undertaking these roles 
or receiving intended benefits? 

— What are the potential gains and 
losses to women and their house- 
holds from the proposed project? 

— What is the principal source of 
energy and fodder in the project 


area, and what is the role of women 


in its production and/or supply? 
Will the project negatively or 
positively affect this role? 


— Does the project provide a mix of 
species, including types that meet 
the preferences of women, at a price 
women can afford, from nurseries 
that are easily accessible? 

— Have the women in the project 
agreed to the type and distribution 
of benefits? Is there any need for 
formal agreements setting out 
methods of sharing benefits or 
responsibilities under the project? 

— What organizations can help to 
ensure women are involved in and 
informed about project activities: 
female extension agents, women’s 
organizations, NGOs? 

— What training is needed for women 
and what type of skills should they 
acquire by the end of the project? 


In a CIDA forestry project in Hondu- 
ras, a socio-economic study prepared 
the project planners to orient certain 

project activities towards the specific 


needs of women. A portion of the 
budget was allocated to finance local 
initiatives including traditional en- 
terprises for women. 
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Access to and Control over Resources 


Forestry planners need to consider how 
a project will affect women’s access to 
and control over resources. Changed 
land uses, increased production of 
certain forest projects, and improved 
technologies can decrease women’s 
income, negatively affect their status, 
and increase their workload. Specif- 
ically, they need to consider: 

a) changes in the forest ecosystem and 
the effects on women’s income-earning 
potential; b) increases in fuel scarcity 
and the impact on basic family needs; 
and c) increasing scarcity of fuelwood 
and fodder and the effect on women’s 
workloads. The following types of 
questions should be addressed in order 
to assess these problems: 


— How will the various project activi- 
ties affect the social and economic 
situation of women and their access 
to resources? 
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Who controls the cash in the family 
and do women have access to 
money for seedlings, fertilizer, and 
pesticides? Is credit necessary for 
women to obtain these items? 

Will women be able to acquire and 
retain land and have access to 
water or irrigation systems? If not, 
will they be excluded from partici- 
pating in the project? 

Do women have adequate access to 
credit for forestry-related activities? 
How can their levels of credit be 
enhanced, collateral requirements 
reduced and repayment schedules 
made more flexible? 

Will women have access to vehicles 
used for hauling wood and other 
project-related equipment? Will the 
use of these items be monitored to 
ensure that women retain this 
access? 


Project Implementation 


Just as men must be convinced of the 
soundness of a forestry project, so must 
women be convinced that the silvicul- 
tural systems proposed are sound and 
that the proposed benefits will actually 
improve their welfare and the welfare 
of their families. Also, men are gener- 
ally not opposed to women participat- 
ing in forestry activities if they perceive 
economic gains for the family. 


In a World Bank-financed forestry 
project in Nepal, it was learned that 
men did not object to women partici- 
pating on forestry committees or as 


nursery foremen. Men did not 
actively seek to involve women, but 
when encouraged by the project, 
they were quite open to their in- 
volvement (Molnar, 1986). 


Type of project 


Village Woodlots/ 
Community Forestry 


Due to unfamiliarity with the goals 
of forestry and cultural and legal 
barriers, women are sometimes reluc- 
tant to become involved in forestry 
projects. Incentives such as free seed- 
lings or fertilizer, ownership of trees, 
and paid wages for certain activities 
can often make a difference in the 
participation of women. 

The following table outlines possible 
activities that should be considered 
when undertaking forestry projects: 


Activities 


involve women in decision-making 
process (membership on forest 
committees and steering committee) 
design silvicultural systems that 
produce types and amounts of 
products that meet both women’s and 
men’s needs and preferences 
consult local women and women’s 
paOUns during the planning process 
ire and train women extension agents 
ensure that benefit distribution is 
agreed on before the project 
commences 
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Type of project 


Farm Forestry/ 
Agroforestry / 
Private Plantings 


Activities 


ensure that women are paid equiva- 
lent wages and have an equal oppor- 
tunity to own trees or lease tracts of 
land 

make provisions for child care 
introduce tools for site preparation, 
planting and harvesting that can be 
used by women 

involve women’s groups in planting 
efforts, seedling distribution, extension 
work and cooperative nursery establish- 
ment 

adjust timing of planting and mainte- 
nance operations so they do not conflict 
with other activities 

facilitate acquisition of marginal and 
waste land for use by women 

hire women foresters to participate on 
project missions and in the executing 
agency 


train and hire women extension 

agents and animators 

sensitize male extension agents and 
foresters to the needs and preferences of 
women 

design planting systems to consider 
species preferences and forest products 
end use for both men and women 
conduct research on alternative crop/ 
tree/grass combinations to maximize 
different products 

provide technical assistance in all aspects 
of species selection, planting, mainte- 
nance, and harvesting 

provide opportunities for women to 
establish and manage nurseries 

(access to water, seed, land) 

improve access to credit for seedlings, 
fertilizer, tools, etc. 

provide training in marketing of forest 
products 
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Type of project 


Forest Management 
Watershed Management 
Fire Management 
Forest Inventory 


Activities 


ensure that fruit tree seedlings and 
species preferred by women are readily 
available, either through private nurseries 
or at cost in project nurseries 


ensure that women have equal 
employment opportunities at 

all levels of the project 

ensure that women receive the same 
remuneration as men for equal work 
provide training opportunities for women 
that will enable them to be employed by 
Forestry Departments and forest industry 
ensure that women are aware of opportu- 
nities in forestry, within the project and, 
in general, through proper dissemination 
of training and employment information 
hire women foresters to participate on 
project missions 


In the CIDA/CARE Agroforestry project in Sudan, there are built-in mecha- 
nisms to ensure that women benefit from the project. If men dominate any 


specific activity too strongly, the project would set up parallel activities geared 
towards women; half of the extension workers are women; village nursery 
committees include women; and women are trained as nursery people. 
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Training and Extension 


One of the weakest aspects of commu- 
nity forestry initiatives has been exten- 
sion programs. In many countries, 
there is no tradition of forestry exten- 
sion and foresters are not trained in 
extension techniques. Forestry plan- 
ners reach participants by developing 
methods appropriate to a particular 
project. In most cases, these methods 
include extensive training of extension 
agents, animators, and village contacts. 
Thus, there is ample opportunity to 
recruit and train women as well as 
sensitize male workers to women’s 
needs. 

Despite advances, women constitute 
only a very small percentage of profes- 
sional foresters in most Third World 
countries. Barriers to women’s partici- 
pation can be addressed by introducing 
women to opportunities in forestry 
through career guidance workshops 
and by ensuring that they are well 
represented in training and scholarship 
programs. 

The following should be kept in 
mind when considering training and 
extension needs: 


— Will female graduates and trainees 
for professional, semi-professional 
positions, and staff training pro- 
grams be actively recruited? What 
proportion of qualified candidates 
for the proposed training program 
are female? Should the training 
program be modified in order to 
ensure that more females qualify 
for admission or should special 
measures be undertaken to increase 
the number of qualified females? 


Will scholarships be available 
specifically for women, in subjects 
that will enable them to be hired by 
Forestry Departments and Indus- 
try? 

Will project personnel be account- 
able for the participation of women 
in the project, training programs 
and in extension services? 

Will farmer training courses be 
scheduled so women will not have 
to travel and during times when 
other activity requirements are 
low? 

Will women receive training in 
nursery management and tech- 
niques, site selection and prepara- 
tion, selection of species, planting, 
weeding, maintenance, and har- 
vesting techniques, use of fertilizer 
and equipment, and information on 
marketing and income-generating 
opportunities? 

Will women receive instruction on 
legal matters, such as control of 
land and property deeds? 

Will women extension agents be 
recruited and trained at all levels? 
Will women’s groups be involved 
in extension work? 

Have measures been taken to 
enable women extension agents and 
animators to perform their work? 
Do women have access to transpor- 
tation to adequately cover their 
area? Do they work in pairs, per- 
form duties during the day if 
necessary, receive adequate train- 
ing? 


In India, a CIDA feasibility mission 
was told it would be impossible to 
hire women extension agents as 
women would not want to leave 
their homes, would not be able to 
use mopeds, and would not have 


appropriate backgrounds to train. 
But during the course of the mis- 
sion, many women expressed inter- 
est in such positions; and women 
extension agents were interviewed 
for new assignments. 


Project Monitoring and Evaluation 


Due to the long-term frame of forestry, 
projects can have positive and negative 
long-term impacts and, if monitored 
and evaluated, can be extremely benefi- 
cial in modifying ongoing projects and 
in planning future projects. Specifi- 
cally, information generated can aid in 
adjusting plantation models and har- 
vesting patterns, provide the basis for 
promoting additional species, and 
initiating other project components 
such as credit plans. Women’s involve- 
ment in the various project stages 
needs to be carefully monitored 
throughout. At the end of the project, 
women should be asked what they 
have gained and lost. The effects on 
women will be easier to evaluate if 
objectives for women have been clearly 
stated at the beginning in the project 
plan, if disaggregated socio-economic 
data are collected before implemen- 
tation and periodically throughout the 
project, and if targets have been estab- 
lished to measure progress. Also, 
special studies should be undertaken to 
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World Bank forestry projects in 
Nepal found that, in the short term, it 
may be more effective to train male 
foresters to understand women’s roles 
in forestry than to try to recruit quali- 
fied women (Molnar, 1988). 


answer questions not addressed during 
the planning stage. When evaluating 
forestry projects, the following issues 
should be addressed: 


Have women gained or lost with 
respect to: land ownership or 
access to land in their own right; 
control or sale of forestry products; 
direct opportunities for cash in- 
come; assistance from other house- 
hold members due to migration? 
What sources of food have ex- 
panded or diminished, and what 
has been the effect on family diets? 
Has there been a reallocation of 
women’s work load or time and 
have the changes been positive or 
negative? 

How many women were employed 
by the project relative to men and in 
what capacity? Has there been a 
decrease in income inequalities be- 
tween men and women? 

Are intended beneficiaries par- 
ticipating in the project and receiv- 
ing project inputs? 


— What species are selected and what = —- How many women have received 


planting models are preferred by 
gender? Who establishes private 
nurseries and who provides the 
labor for different operations? 
How many women extension 
workers have been trained and how 
many are employed by the project? 
Which farmers (men, women, 
landless, etc.) are reached by 
women and by men extension 
workers? 
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training through the project and 
what are their employment oppor- 
tunities in the Forest Department 
and in industry? 

Have the needs of project partici- 
pants changed since the project was 
formulated? 


Resources 
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Women play a key role in improving 


health and reducing population growth. 


However, cultural and social attitudes 
can delay progress in these areas and 
remain major obstacles to be overcome. 

Medical advances and development 
efforts have led to a reduction in the 
mortality rate, particularly that of 
infants. However, in most cases, the 
fertility rate has not followed this trend 
and, in some areas, has even increased. 
The result is high rates of population 
growth, ranging from 2 to 3.5 per cent a 
year and rising. At this rate, the popu- 
lation of the poorest countries will 
double by the year 2017 (UNU, Devel- 
opment Forum, 1985). 

A high population growth rate and 
its corollary, a young population, 
creates pressures on health care serv- 
ices, education and available food and 
environmental resources. Unless 
changes are made in the area of repro- 
duction, the vicious circle of poverty 
and poor health cannot be broken. 

The various factors associated with 
health and reproductive behaviour are 
social, cultural and economic. 
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Women and health, population and nutrition 


Women’s health is not only affected 
by their own biology; it is also affected 
by their economic and social status. Im- 
proving women’s health depends, 
among other factors, upon improving 
their standard of living, education and 
working conditions. In order to ensure 
an improvement in the health of the 
family and community, the role and 
knowledge of women must be recog- 
nized and encouraged and their health 
protected. 

Given the scope of health problems 
faced by women and their effective 
contribution as official and unofficial 
providers of health care services to their 
family and community, the integration 
of women in the health care sector is of 
vital importance in development initia- 
tives. Women have a significant role in 
decision-making in health and develop- 
ment. 

In the planning of development 
projects in this sector, the role of women 
and constraints in the environment 
must be taken into consideration, 
intervention possibilities favoring 
women must be analyzed, and a strat- 
egy seeking their efficient participation 
in the various phases of the project must 
be adopted. 


As producers, mothers and care-givers 
responsible for their family’s health care 
and nutritional needs, women play a 
key role in development efforts to 
improve health and reduce population 
growth. 

Women generate a large part of agri- 
cultural food production and are re- 
sponsible for processing and preserving 
products grown for family consump- 
tion. 


Problems and constraints 


Various health, economic, socio-cultural 
and structural constraints should be 
identified and considered in the project 
development process: 


— The population growth rates of 
developing countries are increasing, 
causing an insufficiency, even de- 
pletion, of food and environmental 
resources. 

The birth rate remains high; many 
pregnancies, which are too closely 
spaced, too early or too late, repre- 
sent a serious risk to general health, 
mortality and morbidity of women 
and children. 

Pregnancy and related after-effects 
are the primary causes of death 
among women aged 15 to 44 years. 
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Current situation of women in the health, population and 
nutrition sector 


As educators, women play a crucial 
role in transmitting traditional and 
modern knowledge on health care to 
their children and families. 

Women play an important role as 
informal providers of traditional pre- 
ventive and curative medicine to protect 
the health of the mothers and children 
in their community. 

The most basic health services offered 
by the formal network are provided by 
women. 


Problems with the involvement of women in health, population and 
nutrition development programs 


— Women suffer from nutritional 
imbalances. Two-thirds of pregnant 
women and at least one-half of all 
others are anemic (UN Statistical 
Office, 1984). 

In general, marriage at a young age 
has negative effects on women: 
abandoning studies, early mother- 
hood and deterioration of health. 
The lack of information about 
availability of and access to birth 
control methods leads to the rapid 
deterioration of women’s health, as 
a result of several closely spaced 
pregnancies at a young age and 
illegal abortions performed in 
hazardous and unsanitary condi- 
tions. 

The lack of drinking water and 
health infrastructures, especially in 
rural areas, cause many diseases. 


— Low incomes and the high cost of 
health care make health care serv- 
ices inaccessible to women. 

— The limited number of information 
and education programs on basic 
preventive and curative medicine 
constitutes a major obstacle to the 
improvement of women’s health. 


Intervention possibilities 


In order to improve women’s health, 
development efforts must give priority 
to the following areas: 


— The involvement of women in active 
roles as agents and beneficiaries in 
all phases of the project cycle. 

— The integration of women in the 
decision-making process. 

— The promotion of education pro- 
grams in preventive medicine, 
nutrition, hygiene and family 
planning for women and young 
people. 

— The training of primary health care 
workers: basic health care officers, 
midwives. 
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Some customs have negative im- 
pacts on women’s health. Inequi- 
table distribution of food (quality 
and quantity) within families de- 
prive women of protein-rich foods. 
Insufficient research is conducted on 
traditional medicine, making it 
impossible to avoid inappropriate 
practices that endanger health. 


The strengthening and institutional 
support of health care structures, 
particularly in rural and underprivi- 
leged areas. 

The establishment of water pumps 
for clean drinking water, thereby 
limiting disease and reducing the 
arduousness of women’s tasks. 

The development of income- 
generating activities for women so 
that they have the financial re- 
sources to gain access to health care. 
Support of multi-disciplinary initia- 
tives in which the health problems 
of women, children and the commu- 
nity are addressed and resolved in 
an overall environmental context 
that takes social, demographic and 
economic factors into consideration. 


Strategies for addressing the involvement of women in health, 
population and nutrition projects 


Identification 


What health care services currently 
exist? To what extent are they used 
by women? What is the ratio of 
female users to male users? As 
women, as mothers? 

Are there primary health care clinics 
near the home or workplace of 
most women in the region? 

Are there sufficient women on staff 
in these clinics, particularly in rural 
areas? 

What is the national health care 
policy? How much importance does 
it place on preventive medicine? 
Curative medicine? Family plan- 
ning? 

Are there family planning, health 
and nutrition programs? Who 
promotes them? Do these programs 
meet the needs of women or should 
they be modified or improved? 

Is the use of contraceptives legal in 
the country? Do women have 
access to contraceptives regardless 
of age, marital status and number of 
children? 

What is the rate of use of contracep- 
tives? What are the main methods 
of contraception used? Where do 
they come from? How much do 
they cost and how long does it take 
to get them? Are they used ona 
short-term or long-term basis? 

Are there information/education 
programs on family planning? If so, 
are they adapted to the socio- 
economic and cultural conditions of 
the region? 
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At what age do women marry? 
What is the incidence of marriage 
break-ups, polygamy, remarriage 
and arranged marriages? 

At what age do women have their 
first and last child? What is the 
spacing between pregnancies? How 
long do the women nurse? What is 
the average number of pregnancies, 
and of children per woman? 

What percentage of births are 
assisted by midwives? Are mid- 
wives qualified? Do they use 
modern or traditional techniques? 
What are the socio-economic factors 
affecting the health of women and 
children? 

What are the cultural and social 
attitudes toward unwed mothers? 
What are the maternal and infant 
mortality and morbidity rates? 
What are the most serious illnesses? 
What are the main causes of these 
illnesses? 

How common is sterility and under- 
fertility? What are the main groups 
that suffer from sterility and under- 
fertility? What are the main causes 
and effects? 

How common is abortion? What 
groups are primarily concerned? 
What are the effects on the woman’s 
health? 


Planning 


— Will the project use female medical — Have activities been planned to 


personnel, particularly in regions 
where customs dissuade women 
from being treated by men? 

If the project provides for the crea- 
tion of a family planning clinic or 
centre, will its location and hours be 
convenient for women? 

If the project provides for health/ 
family planning services, does it 
also provide for training /infor- 
mation on health care, nutrition and 
family planning? Will this training / 
information be offered by a separate 
service or by existing institutions, 
such as schools, clinics, women’s 
organizations, cooperatives and 
community programs or services? 

If the project is in an urban region, 
can vegetable gardens or commu- 
nity gardens be introduced for 
growing nutritious and accessible 
food? Is financial and/or technical 
assistance planned for this purpose? 
Could the use of better food proc- 
essing and storage methods increase 
the nutritional value of the food 
consumed? Does the project pro- 
vide for the use of such methods? 
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follow-up information programs on 
nutrition, health and family plan- 
ning for women, on-going informa- 
tion sessions, advertising /radio 
bulletins, home visits, etc.? Will 
programs encouraging the use of 
contraceptives be monitored to 
determine possible side effects or 
problems? 

Will organizations dealing with 
women, such as local NGOs, 
women’s groups/clubs, schools, 
unions, credit unions, cooperatives, 
religious groups and marketing 
associations, be called upon in order 
to reach as many women as possible 
in the region? 

Will information and/or training on 
methods and advantages of family 
planning also be given to men? 


Training 


— Will health care personnel be — Has training for teachers in the 


trained to recognize the symptoms 
and treat the health problems that 
primarily afflict women, such as 
backaches caused by carrying heavy 
loads on the head, anemia, gyneco- 
logical and obstetrical disorders, eye 
and lung diseases caused by cook- 
ing smoke, etc.? 

Will professors of hygiene and 
nutrition provide information that is 
pertinent to the region (for example, 
nutrition programs based on the 
fruits, vegetables and cereals that 
can be obtained in the region, taking 
into consideration the local income, 
the availability of drinking water, 
local food preparation techniques, 
and cultural taboos relating to 
food)? 
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fields of health, nutrition and family 
planning, sanitary services and ob- 
stetrics (for midwives) been 
planned? 

Will the teachers of the region be 
qualified to support initiatives 
aimed at changing the food, hygiene 
and sanitation habits, and attitudes 
regarding family planning which 
are detrimental to women or their 
family? 

Will school programs include 
training on nutrition, hygiene and 
family planning for boys and girls? 
Does the project provide for train- 
ing, information and education 
programs for the professors in the 
community? 
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Women and human settlements 


The development of human settlement 
projects is a complex process. Upgrad- 
ing the living environments created by 
people not only involves housing 
considerations but also encompasses a 
broad range of related inter-sectoral 
considerations, including water and 
sanitation, public health, market loca- 
tions, and transportation systems. For 
the purpose of clarity, most of these 
related elements have been incorpo- 
rated into the sector papers on the 
previously mentioned topics. How- 
ever, effective development work 
requires a comprehensive approach. 

Poor households face many socio- 
economic constraints to their participa- 
tion in land development projects. 
Poor households headed by women 
often face these constraints to an even 
greater degree. For example, land titles 
in many countries are passed only 
through male family members upon 
marriage. If such problems are not 
overcome, the poor, and particularly 
women, may remain trapped in the 
poverty cycle and excluded from the 
benefits of housing projects. 
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In developing countries, home own- 
ership is becoming progressively more 
difficult as urban land prices rise more 
rapidly than incomes. For women, 
who tend to be in the lowest income 
brackets, this problem is particularly 
acute. Enhancing the participation of 
poor women in rental housing could 
also directly and positively affect their 
lives. 

The following overview takes a look 
at the present situation of women in 
the sector, points out constraints that 
prevent women from benefiting from 
housing projects and provides recom- 
mendations and examples from various 
organizations concerned with the 
participation of women in the sector. 


Current situation of women in the housing sector 


Women as a Target Group 


Urban women constitute 58 per 
cent of the total female population 
in Latin America, 20 per cent in 
Asia, and 17 per cent in Africa. Due 
to rapid social change and the 
limited absorptive capacity of the 
rural sector, those numbers are 
changing rapidly, especially in 
Africa and Asia. 

It is estimated that about 30 per 
cent of households worldwide are 
headed by women. In urban areas, 
however, the proportion of these 
households is considered substan- 
tially higher. 

Data on urban women show that 
they are, in general, younger, less 
educated than men, and more re- 


Significance of the Sector to Women 


The amenities of home life have a 
direct bearing both on the personal 
well-being of women and their 
family members and on stability 
and success on the job. 

Properly planned settlements with 
suitably located shelter, infrastruc- 
ture and support services enable 
women to participate fully in the 
development of their communities. 


sponsible for both managing the 
household and contributing to its 
income. Urban women are over- 
represented in low-paying and 
informal sector occupations 
(Lycette and Jaramillo, 1984). 
Women in developing countries 
face serious difficulties related to 
shelter requirements, because of 
financial conditions, illiteracy, lack 
of marketable skills and educational 
deficiencies. 

Issues related to the housing re- 
quirements of women are often 
ignored in the political agenda of 
developing countries (UN Habitat, 
1985). 


Human settlements policy requires 
a continual process of public par- 
ticipation which gives women the 
chance to be both participants and 
beneficiaries. It also gives them the 
opportunity to use their skills and 
experience for the benefit of the 
community (UN Habitat, 1985). 


Constraints encountered by women in the sector 


The following features of urban hous- 


ing projects have been highlighted as 
having potential negative impact on 
low-income urban women (Lycette and 
Jaramillo, 1984). 
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Information Distribution Channels 


The dissemination of information about 
projects occurs in a number of ways, 
for example: house visits (during the 
day); advertisements in local newspa- 
pers; public notices at market places 
and places of employment, local or- 
ganizations and cooperatives. These 
channels are not necessarily effective in 
reaching low-income women. 
Low-income women tend to have 
low literacy levels. They are often not 
found at home during working hours 
and they are often excluded from local 
clubs, organizations and cooperatives. 


Selection and Affordability 


Selection and affordability criteria are 
established to ensure that project hous- 
ing is allocated to low-income families 
and to families that will be able to 
maintain the payments. 


Income Requirements 


Women who head households in urban 
areas tend to have substantially lower 
incomes than male heads of house- 
holds. Research has demonstrated 
however that one of the principal 
survival strategies of this socio-eco- 
nomic group includes income received 
on a regular basis from relatives and 
male companions who do not reside in 
the household. 


Down Payment Requirements 


Down payment requirements are 
often introduced to diminish the risk of 
default and to keep the monthly pay- 
ments low. But low-income women are 


In Honduras, housing is organized 
through local councils to which 
women are rarely elected. 


In predominantly Muslim countries, 
women have even more limited 
access to information because of 
societal restrictions on their social 
and political activities. 


Three types of requirements are 
usually established: 


If the criteria for minimum income 
requirements included transferred 
income as well as earned income, a 
much higher group of women heads of 
households would meet the income 
eligibility requirement. 


unable to meet down payment require- 
ments more often than men and, for 
this reason, are excluded from housing 
projects in greater proportions. 


Other Criteria 


Other selection criteria, such as barring 
applications with a property-owning 
spouse, can be detrimental to women 
in some countries. The purpose of this 
type of criteria is to prevent speculators 
from taking advantage of the benefits 
of low-cost housing projects. In po- 
lygamous societies, the same measure 
introduces a systematic exclusion of 
many women, who, although married, 
maintain separate households. 


Income stability 


This requirement is established to 
ensure cost recovery and decrease risks 
of default in the monthly payments. 
Applicants are requested to provide 
information on their sources of income. 
Female applicants are often at a disad- 
vantage because they are mostly in- 
volved in informal sector enterprises. 
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Because of the trade-off between 
lower down payments and higher 
monthly payments, reduced down 
payment requirements will not neces- 
sarily improve women’s access to 
housing projects. Restrictions usually 
exist on the proportion of income to be 
allocated to housing. 


A World Bank report on the impact 
of selection criteria in a housing 
project in Senegal notes a tendency 
to select formal over informal sector 
workers. The report also points out 


that of the applicants selected, 13 per 
cent were women. Women repre- 
sented 21 per cent of the total appli- 
cants (Lycette and Jaramillo, 1984). 


Project Financing Mechanisms 


Urban housing projects are usually 


developed by government agencies and 


financed by formal financial institu- 
tions. The financial mechanisms devel- 
oped for housing projects may not be 
the most appropriate to reach low- 
income women. 

The following have been reported as 
the pitfalls of such systems: 


- Elaborate application procedures; 

— Inconvenient location and business 
hours of financial institutions; 

— High transaction costs; 

— Inappropriate repayment sched- 
ules; 

— Collateral requirements; 

— Attitudinal barriers among officers 
of financial institutions. 


A survey of women heads of house- 
holds applying for a housing project 
in Quito, Ecuador shows that only 15 
per cent of the women surveyed, 
eligible in terms of income, had 


savings enough to make down 
payments. Seventy per cent had 
savings that were not even equal to 
half of the minimum down payment 
required (Lycette and Jaramillo, 
1984). 


Factors influencing women's decision to apply for project housing units 


Site Location 


Women’s decisions to apply for shelter 
are strongly influenced by the location 
of the new development. 


— If the location involves resettlement 
and/or the physical separation of 
residential and working environ- 
ments, women are often discour- 
aged to apply. Low-income women 
often combine work at home and in 
the marketplace. 


— Women are encouraged to apply to 


housing units if the development 
includes (or is near to) child care 
facilities, schools and community 
buildings that promote and facili- 
tate services and networks among 
women. 

Transportation to and from the city 
is also an important factor. 


Type of Self-Help Project 


— Potential female clients may be 
unable to consider shelter options 


that require substantial time invest- 


ments in housing construction. 
Limitations could include: 

— Lack of income to purchase con- 
struction materials; 


Physical Design of the Housing Units 


— Women need to consider housing 
that will allow them to continue 
their income-generation activities 
from the point of view of space as 
well as land-use codes of the city. 
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— Lack of construction skills; 
— Lack of time; 
— Female heads of households face 


greater time constraints and are less 
likely to have other adult members 
with construction skills or time to 
invest in mutual help arrange- 
ments. 


Housing units that include rooms 
for rent can provide a significant 
source of income for low-income 
women. 


Strategies for addressing the participation of women in shelter projects 


— The data collected should be ana- 
lyzed and presented to project 
planners and decision-makers, so 
that the project design will cor- 
respond to the needs of local 
people. 


Review and Complete Existing Infor- 
mation (Baseline Survey) on the Hous- 
ing Patterns and Needs of Men and 
Women to be Affected by Project: 


— Incollaboration with local men and 
women, a baseline survey should 
be conducted aimed at gathering in- 
formation on the socio-economic 
characteristics of the people that 
would benefit from the project. 


Consult and Involve Women in the Planning and Implementation of 
Housing Projects 


Women must play a significant role in 
the collection of data, planning, design 
and construction of their homes. The 
following are examples of the involve- help, housing cooperatives or 
ment of women in UNCHS (Habitat) building brigades. 

technical cooperation projects: — Women also took on responsibility 
in supervising and managing the 
construction of their houses. 


— Project beneficiaries were provided 
with a choice as to the method of 
construction through aided self- 


— Women were helped to choose their 


house plan from among the alterna- | — Women who were actively in- 


tives available. They proposed 
changes to suit the circumstances of 


volved in the construction of 
houses acquired new skills and 


their families and their work. were later hired by other self-help 


project builders. 
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Improve Women’s Access to Credit 


A number of housing projects have 
developed non-conventional financing 
mechanisms such as group financing, 
flexible collateral, and sending loan 
officers into the community (Lycette 
and Jaramillo, 1984). 

— In Guyaquil, Ecuador, an institu- 
tional mechanism for improving 
housing through small loans ac- 
cepts personal goods that remain in 
the owners’ possession as guaran- 
tees. 

The marketplace banks created by 
the Philippine Commercial and 
Industrial Bank accept vendors’ op- 
erating licenses, taxis and stalls as 
good collateral. 


There is evidence that urban house- 
holds headed by women are poorer 
than households of similar size and 
composition headed by men. This 
poverty is, in part, a result of the 
double burden of women who are 
responsible both for maintaining the 
home and family and for earning the 
primary income for the household. 
There is also evidence that there is a 
rising number of households where 
women are single, widowed, separated, 
divorced and abandoned with children. 

The following recommendations 
have been made to improve the access 
of female heads of households to 
project housing units: 


— A project (Los Pocitos) in Panama 
uses a group guarantee principle in 
providing housing finance. Each 
family is required to be a member 
of its local credit union and join a 
group whose members become 
equally responsible for the repay- 
ment of individual loans. 

In West Java, Indonesia, market- 
place banks used a pioneering ex- 
perience when loan officers circu- 
lated throughout the low-income 
neighborhoods collecting weekly 
payments and making new loan 
agreements. 


Improve Access to Housing for Female Heads of Households 


— Shelter options that require self- 
help construction should be accom- 
panied by loans that may be used to 
hire labor and purchase materials, 
so that women who head house- 
holds are not forced to purchase 
more expensive units due to lack of 
time and skills for construction. 

A question on the sex of the appli- 
cant should be included in the 
application for housing. Basic data 
disaggregated by sex will help to 
define sex-specific targets and 
monitor progress toward reaching 
them in integrated projects (Lycette 
and Jaramillo, 1984). 
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Project checklist 


General Situation 


— What is the current proportion of 
female-headed households in the 
region? 

— What is the proportion of women 
engaged in informal sector activity 
in the region? What activities? 

— Do women face social, cultural, 
legal or economic constraints to 
gaining and maintaining access to 
land titles or credit? 

— What support services are currently 
available for working women? Do 
they sufficiently meet the needs of 
women? Are these services acces- 


Planning/Design 


— Will women’s views be sought in 
the planning of housing, particu- 
larly concerning the provision of 
services and the location of facili- 
ties? 

— Will housing be designed to meet 
the needs of women, especially self- 
employed women and those in the 
informal sector? 

— Will the needs of women be consid- 
ered in housing plans, especially in 
the provision of medical facilities, 
child care, opportunities to earn in- 
come and community buildings 
that facilitate informal support 
networks? 

— Will proposed market sites be 
convenient for local women? 
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sible to those employed in both the 
formal and informal sectors? To 
female heads of households? 

What types of shelter currently 
exist (privately owned, rental, coop- 
eratives, etc.)? Do they adequately 
meet the needs of women, includ- 
ing those of female-headed house- 
holds? 

Are there shelter programs cur- 
rently in place? Do low-income 
earners have the same degree of 
access to these programs as higher 
income earners? 


Will the applicant selection process 
for the shelter program inadver- 
tently give preferential treatment to 
male-headed families? 

Will women in informal sector 
occupations be given equal access 
to the proposed shelter program? 
What income-generating activities 
will be permitted in the shelter 
project area? 

Will the following be considered 
when designing the project: incor- 
poration of appropriate and afford- 
able standards, use of local building 
materials and building traditions 
and incorporation of labor-inten- 
sive construction methods? 


Credit 


— Will women receive instruction on 
how to apply for credit, such as 
how to complete application forms? 

— Will women be informed of the 
names of lenders, the various types 
of credit offered and the locations 
of the lenders? 


Training 


— Will women receive instruction on 
legal matters such as control over 
land and property deeds? 

— Will women be familiarized with 
legal papers, such as ownership 
forms? 

— Will women receive training in the 
use and maintenance of construc- 
tion equipment? 


Information Network 


— Is women’s access to information 
concerning housing programs 
sufficient? 

— Could women’s groups be trained 
to assist with communications, 
motivation, planning and mainte- 
nance activities related to the 
project? 
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Will women be taught the legal 
implications involved in credit? 
Will women receive instruction on 
the basic concepts of interest, prin- 
cipal and payment schedules? 


Will women be informed of the 
supplies required and the names of 
suppliers of parts and equipment? 
Will women have adequate access 
to licenses necessary for construc- 
tion or for operation of equipment? 
Will women receive information on 
procedures and regulations for 
construction? 


. Will advertisements for the project 


be designed to reach women? Will 
they be followed up in an organ- 
ized manner to encourage women’s 
participation, explain application 
and compliance procedures and 
clarify aspects of the project? 
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Women and transport 


Transport is a necessary element in 
every aspect of economic and social 
development. Improved infrastructure 
and transport systems play important 
roles in: 


— putting land into production; 

— marketing agricultural and other 
commodities; 

— facilitating access to water, forestry 
and mineral resources; 

— developing industries and expand- 
ing trade; 

— improving access to health and 
education facilities (Howe, 1984). 


However, in most developing coun- 
tries, the cost of transporting goods and 
people is beyond the financial capabili- 
ties of a large proportion of the popula- 
tion. Over the years, development 
organizations have modified transport 
projects to address this situation, but 
the problem still persists. 

In early infrastructure projects, in- 
vestments were primarily designed to 
support the modern sector, particularly 
export industries. It was presumed 
that major transport projects would 
open up a region, stimulate economic 
development and improve social 
conditions. By the mid-1960s, analysis 
of such projects concluded that many 
of the effects were disappointing and 
the emphasis began shifting to rural 
roads (Van der Tak, 1969). 


With this shift, planners have tended 
to focus on smaller infrastructure 
projects. Yet, transport services are still 
frequently neglected as it has been 
assumed that private investments 
would be stimulated from the increa- 
sed demand for such services. Studies 
undertaken by the World Bank have 
revealed that there are often other 
political and social constraints, which 
hinder the development of private 
initiatives and preclude the develop- 
ment of quality transport services at 
affordable prices (Carapetis, 1984). 
Designing infrastructure projects to 
overcome this problem, to improve the 
social welfare of rural men and women 
and to stimulate small farm productiv- 
ity is now being considered in the con- 
text of integrated rural development by 
donors and recipient countries. 

The social aspects of infrastructure 
and transport development play a vital 
role in determining the long-term 
impact of a project. Often it is simply 
assumed that all people will benefit 
from a new train, road or bus service, 
and therefore, there is no reason to 
consider the benefits in a disaggregated 
manner. But infrastructure projects 
alter the physical environment in ways 
that change the existing growth pat- 
terns and economic opportunities in 
urban and rural societies. It is difficult 
to predict how people will respond to 
such modifications without under- 
standing the relationship between 
social organization and access to and 
control over resources for specific 
groups of people in a specific setting 
(Cook, 1985). Also, it is difficult to 
evaluate these effects if the relation- 
ships are not understood at the project 
onset. Further, minimizing potential 
negative effects becomes extremely 
difficult if the impacts are not identi- 
fied before the project is implemented. 


Transport projects do not affect 
women in the same manner as men. 
Women’s access to and control over 
resources, workloads and income- 
earning opportunities and thus, realiza- 
tion of benefits are generally different 
from men’s. Such factors influence 
how women will be affected by trans- 
port interventions. These issues need 
to be considered throughout the vari- 
ous stages of project development if 
women are to be positively affected. 
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This chapter highlights women’s role in 
the transport sector with special atten- 
tion to rural road development, major 
constraints to their participation, 
potential negative impacts of transport 
development projects on women, and 
recommendations for involving women 
in all stages of project development. 


Current situation of women in the transport sector 


Transportation projects directly affect 


women in all the roles they perform: In Tanzania, it was found that 
collecting resources; producing crops; women spend approximately 487 
marketing; and using shopping, health, | hours per year collecting water and 
educational and other facilities within 324 hours collecting fuelwood. Men 
and outside the village. Studies have spend about 32 and 20 hours respec- 
shown marked variation in the use of tively per year (Carr, 1988). In Addis 
transport modes by different members Ababa, it was estimated that 73,400 
of the family. Carrying loads on the transporters supply the city with 


head is the principal method of trans- fuelwood. Of these, 90.8 per cent are 
port for women because of limited and women (Haile, 1988). 

inadequate routes and a lack of access 
to carts and other vehicles. 


— As marketers of agricultural prod- 
ucts and other goods: In many 
In Kenya, loaded walking trips countries, women spend more time 
account for one in three of all trips marketing goods than men. 
taken and 95 per cent of those trips 
are made by women and children. 
In Tanzania, women spend approxi- 
mately 21 hours per year on trips to 
markets compared to 9 hours for 
men. These numbers include mar- 
keting trips within and outside the 
village. (Carr, 1988). 


Apart from transporting farm prod- 
ucts during harvest, water and fuel- 
wood collection are the major daily 
transport tasks for subsistence farm 
families (Barwell, 1985). 


Women’s role in the transport sector - As users of transport facilities for 
can be summarized as follows: access within and outside the village. 
— As part of the labor force in transport 
— As transporters of goods for house- construction: It is often falsely as- 
hold use: Women transport water sumed that construction requires 
and fuelwood for domestic and com- hard labor and that women are less 
mercial purposes. Studies have capable than men. 


shown that carrying water and 
fuelwood account for the most time 
spent and weight transported in all In the Kenyan Rural Access Roads 
sector activities. Project, women accounted for 30 per 
cent of the workers (Kenya, 1983). In 


a CIDA project in Zambia, women 
joined the road construction crew 
because they wanted to earn income. 


ey, 


— As transport planners, women have 


considerable experience in transport- 


ing goods for the commercial and 
domestic sector and have an excel- 
lent understanding of the needs and 
requirements of transport users. 


Constraints to Women’s Participation 


The largest constraints confronted by 
women in the transport sector are the 
perceptions that there are no specific 
roles for women in technologically 
complex projects; and that women 
automatically benefit from transport 
projects. Such thinking limits the 
ability of women to participate in, and 
benefit from transport projects. 

Other problems faced by women in- 
clude: 


— Lack of credit to purchase relatively 
simple vehicles such as carts, bi- 
cycles, or motorcycles with sidecars. 
This makes it very difficult for 
women and their families to benefit 
from improved or new roads. 

— Lack of control over project re- 
sources. Many examples have been 


cited where women have been given 


carts to haul wood and water, but 
the men have taken them for other 
uses (Hoskins, 1985). 
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This extensive experience, though 
generally not used, should be incor- 
porated into the project planning 
process. 


Lack of resources to use transport 
services. A survey of one district in 
India found that nearly 40 per cent of 
rural households spend no money on 
travel or transport. In Kenya, 
women rarely ride bicycles, while 
men make considerable use of them. 
Men also make more trips by public 
transport as they generally control 
the cash. 

The traditional focus of transporta- 
tion projects on large infrastructure 
projects targeted industrial or com- 
mercial users. In most countries, 
rural tracks and bridges for pedestri- 
ans and cyclists, and simple trans- 
port aids such as carts are not con- 
sidered to be a legitimate infrastruc- 
ture investment. Such a perception 
ignores the mode of transport used 
by the majority of rural women. 


The literature suggests and nine 
USAID case studies support the conclu- 
sion that transportation projects gener- 
ally benefit the well-off more than the 
poor, unless the project is targeted 
towards poor communities or comple- 
mentary agricultural and social serv- 
ices focused on the poor are provided 
simultaneously (USAID, 1982). If 
women specifically and the poor in 
general are to be targeted as beneficiar- 
ies of infrastructure developments, 
then extension, credit, and marketing 
services should be available through 
the project to encourage their participa- 
tion. If these groups are not specifi- 
cally targeted, measures should be 
adopted to minimize possible negative 
effects. 

The failure to adequately address 
socio-economic issues during the proj- 
ect planning stage, as well as the lack 
of supporting or associated projects are 
two important factors resulting in both 
women and men being negatively 
affected by transport projects. Inci- 
dences where women have been 
harmed include (USAID, 1982): 


— In Jamaica, women were not a spe- 
cific concern of a USAID road pro- 
gram, even though 87 per cent of the 
traders were women. Opportunities 
for women were reduced because 
they did not own trucks and were 
therefore excluded from directly 
benefiting from new roads. 

— In Kenya and elsewhere in Africa, a 
rural roads evaluation found that 
road construction caused a shift to 
cash crops, placing a greater burden 
on women to provide food for their 
families. 


Potential Negative Impacts of Transport Projects 


— Indirect environmental effects, such 
as deforestation resulting from 
greater access to forested areas, have 
led to erosion. Environmental degra- 
dation puts added pressure on 
women who were responsible for 
supplying the families’ food and fuel 
needs. 

— Greater male migration due to newly 
created roads increased the work- 
load of women, leaving them in 
charge of cash crops in the Kenya 
Rural Roads Project area. At the 
time of evaluation, it was unclear 
who was undertaking the displaced 
subsistence cropping activities and 
what the nutritional impact was. 

— In Liberia, where speculative land 
buying increased the scarcity of land 
near new roads, women from poor 
families where males had migrated 
were the first to be forced up-coun- 
try to farm other land, away from the 
benefits that accompanied the new 
roads. 

— Women already overburdened by 
their household tasks were forced to 
seek road construction and main- 
tenance work due to the scarcity of 
other employment opportunities, at 
the expense of other duties. 

— Entry restrictions into rural transport 
services, fare and freight setting and 
route selections often result in ineffi- 
cient rural transport systems and 
hinder the participation of both men 
and women. For example, in some 
areas, permits to operate public 
transport vehicles such as minibuses 
are very expensive and only avail- 
able toa few. The transporters have 
a virtual monopoly and set the fare 
rates beyond the means of most 
users. 
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Strategies for addressing the involvement of women in planning 


transport projects 


In the numerous transport projects, itis — 
rare for women to have been involved 

in any of the various stages of project 
development. However, evaluations 

have concluded that infrastructure = 
programs that involved local people in 

the selection, construction and mainte- 
nance of transport systems had several 
advantages over those that did not 
(USAID, 1982). If women are to be - 
targeted as beneficiaries of transport 
projects, their transport needs must be 
understood and they need to be ac- 

tively involved throughout the project -—- 
development process. The following 
general strategies should be considered 
when undertaking transport projects: 


~ An assessment of the real transport 
and mobility needs of women in 
terms of number, frequency and 
duration of trips rather than trips 
only by motor vehicle. 


The promotion of basic, traditional 
travel aids and transport means as a 
method of meeting the transport 
needs of women. 

The acceptance of lower level infra- 
structure improvements such as 
trails and tracks as legitimate parts 
of investment projects (Carapetis, 
1984). 

The implementation of complemen- 
tary social and agricultural programs 
designed to meet the specific needs 
of women. 

The promotion of credit so women 
can become active users of the 
transportation system. 


Participation of Women in Project Planning 


Women should be regarded as plan- - 
ners, constructors, and users of trans- 

port systems. Yet, women have typi- 

cally been assumed to be only benefici- 
aries of transport projects. Engineers = 
have designed technologies without 
consulting women, neglecting their 
specific needs and ignoring their 
experience in the sector. In order for 
women to assume these roles, empha- 

sis must be placed on their participa- - 
tion from the project’s inception. The 
following issues need to be addressed 
when designing strategies for including 
the consultation and participation of 
women in the transport sector: 
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Will local women from various 
socio-economic backgrounds actively 
participate in the planning and de- 
signing of the project? 

Have the project planners clearly 
stated that women will be involved 
as agents and as beneficiaries in the 
project? Is this intent specified 
throughout the project planning 
documents? 

Will special measures be taken to 
overcome constraints that have been 
identified as preventing women 
from realizing intended project 
benefits? 


Examples of projects where local participation of women and men was crucial 
to the success of the project include (USAID, 1982): 


In the Kenya Rural Access Roads Project, local committees helped select routes 
and both women and men worked under contract to construct labor-based 
quality roads at a modest cost when compared to other equipment-based 


projects. 


In Colombia, village committees applied for construction assistance and carried 
out the work themselves. The participants learned new skills which they 


applied to home and farm improvements, and their participation strengthened 
internal stability and social organization (USAID, 1982). 


A USAID evaluation of a road project in Liberia concluded that the negative 
impacts on land tenure and income distribution might have been diminished if 
more emphasis had been placed on village organizations and broadening local 


institutions through local participation. 


Information Base 


In order for project planners to involve 
women in transport projects, ade- 
quately consider the mobility needs of 
the target population, and evaluate the 
impacts of the proposed systems, 
baseline data surveys or needs assess- 
ments must be carried out. Even 
though data is rarely available, consul- 


Data Collection Considerations 


— Are data collected and analyzed 
early enough to ensure that neces- 
sary adjustments can be made dur- 
ing the course of the project? 


tations with women from different 
economic and ethnic backgrounds can 
elicit much of the needed information. 
Data needs will vary according to the 
specifics of a particular project. How- 
ever, the following are the type of 
issues which should be considered 
before the project begins: 


— If convenient to do so, are data 
analyzed so as to provide guidance 
for other transport projects? 

— Are women involved in designing, 
collecting and interpreting data? 
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General Considerations 


— What tasks are currently undertaken 
by the target population (women, 
men, and children) that could be 
affected by the proposed transporta- 
tion project? 

— What is the division of time and 
labor, by gender and age, to accom- 
plish these tasks? What is the rela- 
tionship between men and women in 
carrying out these tasks? What pro- 
portion of women’s time is spent on 
transportation-related activities? 


Transport-Related Considerations 


— Have women been consulted as to 
whether the location of the transpor- 
tation infrastructure system will 
positively or negatively affect them 
in marketing and other informal 
sector income-generating activities? 

— Do women feel the transportation 
project will reduce the time spent 
hauling fuel, water, agricultural pro- 
duce, etc.? Is this reduction in time a 
desired outcome by women or does 
it infringe upon opportunities for 
social contact? 

— What is the appropriate technology 
for carrying out transportation 
improvements and how will it affect 
employment of women? 

— Who owns the transport vehicles 
currently used in the project area 
and who will benefit from the sav- 
ings in transport costs? 
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— Are there legal, economic, social or 


cultural constraints to women’s 
participation in transport projects? 
Will these constraints affect the reali- 
zation of benefits by women? 

What are the distributions of farm 
size and land tenure types, as well as 
the patterns of settlement and migra- 
tion? This type of information is 
useful in analyzing displacement 
and migration patterns. 


Who is providing these transport 
services now and are they likely to 
be displaced as a result of the proj- 
ect? 

Will the transportation system 
require payment, and do women in 
the project area feel they will gener- 
ally be able to afford the cost? 

Have women been consulted con- 
cerning the cultural appropriateness 
of the transportation system for use 
by women (e.g. women riding 
bicycles, women travelling alone by 
train)? 

Will the transportation system 
improve women’s access to employ- 
ment, education and recreation op- 
portunities, and to health and com- 
munity services? 


The importance of collecting baseline information is demonstrated in the 


following examples: 


The most fundamental weakness in the Feeder Road Project - a weakness that 
also has serious consequences for the impact of the project on women - is the 
lack of social impact study prior to implementation, and indeed formulation of 


the project (Hurlich, 1986). 


In Mali, a socio-economic study determined that women would no longer be 
able to afford to use the train to transport goods after improvements necessi- 
tated a fare increase. 


Access to and Control over Resources 


Transport planners need to consider 
how a proposed project will affect 
women’s access to and control over 
resources, as greater access to goods 
and services through improved trans- 
portation systems can negatively affect 
their income-earning potential and 
their workload. For example, women 
can be displaced as producers and 
marketers by the import of cheaper 
manufactured goods, or by middlemen 
who buy directly at the farmgate. 
Altered transportation routes may 
bypass traditional roadside markets 
and other formal or informal service 
industries. Also, improved transporta- 
tion may alter agricultural cropping 
patterns, increasing the use of technol- 
ogy and more skilled full-time labor, 
with men often displacing women. The 
following questions should be ad- 
dressed when considering the effect of 
a transportation project on women’s 
control over resources: 


— Who controls the cash in the family 
and do women have access to money 
for transport services? Is credit 
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necessary for women to use these 
services? 

How do women compare to men in 
terms of access to and control over 
transport-related resources: vehicles, 
bicycles, carts? 

Should credit for transport aids be 
made available to women through 
the project? Do collateral require- 
ments, transaction costs and repay- 
ment schedules exclude women from 
access to formal credit? 

Will the proposed transportation 
project alter women’s role in the 
marketing of goods and other infor- 
mal income-generating activities? 
Will there be an extension of cash 
crops or other industries and will 
this expansion displace women from 
their existing roles? 

Will women receive alternative 
employment training if the project 
displaces them from their current 
income-earning activities? 

Who will be employed in road work 
and who controls access to these 
jobs? Will women be offered an 
equal opportunity to participate? 


Project Implementation 


Transport projects can respond to the 
needs of women by adjusting the focus 
of project activities in terms of location, 
timing and support services. Special 
efforts or complementary programs 
may be necessary to ensure the realiza- 
tion of intended benefits to women. In 
order to guarantee that women in the 
project area are being reached, internal 
reporting should be carried out during 
project implementation. Such feedback 
should indicate the relative proportion 
of project resources that are going to 
men, women and each socio-economic 
group. 

When implementing transportation 
projects that focus on women’s partici- 
pation, credit services and extension/ 
training should be included. Project 
planners should assess existing credit 
systems and determine the appropri- 
ateness of credit for transportation 
aids. A number of factors tend to 
restrict women’s access to formal credit 


Project activities and actions 


Project activity 


Project Management 


Construction/ Maintenance 


programs: collateral requirements, 
transaction costs, and repayment 
schedules. Transport aids, often rela- 
tively small investments, can release 
women from non-income activities 
such as fuelwood and water hauling, 
enabling them to participate in income- 
generating activities. Studies in India 
have found that following the introduc- 
tion of mules, women began earning 
income from tomato growing and 
knitting (Carr, 1986). 

If women are to benefit from exten- 
sion and training programs, those 
programs must be aimed at women. 
Women extension agents should be 
employed by the project and actively 
recruited to participate in training 
programs. Male extension agents 
should be trained to extend informa- 
tion to women. The following chart 
suggests ways of improving women’s 
participation in and benefits from 
transport projects. 


Action 


hire professional women to assume 
managerial and technical positions; 
provide equal opportunities for women to 
participate in training sessions, including 
study tours. 


ensure that women are informed about 
employment opportunities and are not 
bypassed by information channels; 
ensure that women are fairly represented 
in the work force; 
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Project activity 


Project Components such as: 
Credit Schemes = 


Marketing Assistance = 


Complementary Projects = 


Action 


ensure that women are remunerated 
equally with men; 

ensure that women are well represented 
in training programs; 

organize construction/ maintenance 
work so it does not conflict with agricul- 
tural tasks. 


improve women’s access to credit; 
through women’s cooperatives, provide 
provisions for credit assistance for 
transport aids. 


facilitate women’s access to markets and 
improve marketing/business skills. 


train and hire women extension agents 
appropriate to the project sector; 

train male agents to extend technical 
information to women. 


Project Monitoring and Evaluation 


Transportation projects have immedi- 
ate consequences which are expected 
by project planners and long-term 
impacts which are generally unfore- 
seen, both positive and negative. 
Monitoring and evaluating those 
impacts can be extremely beneficial for 
modifying ongoing projects and plan- 
ning future projects. If a project’s 
impact on women is to be evaluated, 
socio-economic data must be obtained 
at the onset of the project for compar- 
ison at mid-term and at the end of the 


project. The effects will also be easier 
to evaluate if WID objectives have been 
clearly stated at the beginning of the 
projects and if targets have been estab- 
lished to measure progress. 

The evaluation should examine the 
effects of the project in terms of what 
women have perceived themselves to 
have gained as well as lost. The follow- 
ing are issues which should be ad- 
dressed when evaluating transport 
projects’ impact on women: 
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— Have women gained or lost with 
respect to: land ownership or access 
to land in their own right; assistance 
from other household members due 
to migration; control over the sale of 
produce; direct opportunities for 
cash income? 

— What sources of food have expanded 
or diminished, and what has been 
the effect on diet? 

— Has there been a reallocation of 
women’s work load or time and 
have the changes been positive or 
negative? 


Related issues 


Environmental Concerns 


Transport projects are undertaken to 
promote economic growth which will 
in turn improve the social and eco- 
nomic well-being of individuals within 
the targeted area. Increased access to 
inputs, expertise, facilities and markets 
tends to benefit a variety of sectors. 
However, costs on the rural poor tend 
to be largely social and environmental, 
with rural women bearing a large 
portion of the consequences. 

Roads create access to areas that 
have not been previously settled or 
exploited and facilitate activities that 
have long- term environmental conse- 
quences. The major environmental 
threats are deforestation, due to in- 
creased wood and land needs and lack 
of control over forest resources; and 
poor soil management, due to the 
desire for higher yields or poor knowl- 
edge of the soils in the newly accessed 
area. The result is soil erosion and a 
decline in crop yields which, in turn, 
tends to increase the pressure on 
already over-used resources. Brazil is 
most often cited as an example of a 
country that has experienced massive 


— How many women were employed 
by the project relative to men and in 
what capacity? Has there beena 
decrease in income gaps between 
women and men and across different 
categories of persons both within 
and outside the targeted population? 

— Did women provide input to the 
planning of the project and were 
their opinions and experiences 
actually incorporated into the proj- 
Gels 

— Were women specified as a target 
group and were female heads of 
households given specific mention? 


deforestation due to improved access 
to the forests, but many countries have 
had or are experiencing similar fates. 
Slash and burn agriculture techniques 
in newly accessed areas are one of the 
primary causes of deforestation of the 
tropical forest in Zaire. Increased 
exploitation of timber, fuelwood and 
charcoal has accompanied road build- 
ing in Brazil, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Haiti, Kenya and Sierra 
Leone (USAID, 1982). 

Such activities bring temporary eco- 
nomic relief to some rural poor, but the 
long-term impacts include fuelwood 
scarcity, silted water sources, and 
decreased crop yields. As suppliers of 
water, fuel and food for the family, the 
greatest burden of environmental 
degradation is placed on women. They 
not only face heavier workloads in 
terms of distance and time spent trans- 
porting these goods, but they also must 
try to prevent a decline in their fami- 
lies’ general standard of living by 
maintaining crop production or engag- 
ing in outside income-generating 
employment. 
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Women are the primary haulers and 
users of water for domestic consump- 
tion. They are also the traditional 
guardians of family health and the 
teachers of sanitation, hygiene, and 
disease prevention to their families and 
immediate communities. Therefore, 
women have a vested interest in the 
establishment of safe and reliable water 
and sanitation systems and a strong 
incentive to ensure that the systems are 
maintained. 

Design considerations such as access 
are of greater significance to women 
than to men. For example, the location 
of a water source will determine the 
amount of time required to fetch and 
haul water; social and religious restric- 
tions may exist which prohibit men 
and women from using the same 
facilities. A lack of awareness of these 
and other considerations can lead to 
poorly designed water and sanitation 
projects, which may end in the rejection 
of the new or improved system. 


Women and water supply and sanitation programs 


As water users, women need suffi- 
cient available water both for domestic 
purposes and for use in their agricul- 
tural plots or home gardens (which 
generate a large portion of family 
food). Water and sanitation projects 
should train women in the actual 
construction, operation and long-term 
maintenance of local facilities. 

Involving local women in the man- 
agement and decision-making process 
when planning water and sanitation 
projects and considering their roles as 
both domestic and agricultural water 
users is critical to the success of proj- 
ects. Providing basic information on 
sanitation to women in the develop- 
ment of appropriate and locally sus- 
tainable technologies can have a tre- 
mendous impact on the health of 
women and their families. (For addi- 
tional perspectives, see the Health and 
the Agriculture Sectors). 


Tet 


Current situation of women in the water sector 


— As domestic managers, women — Women teach young children and 
decide where and when to collect supervise their use of sanitary facili- 
water. They also determine how ties. 
much to collect and how it is used. — Women enforce hygiene in the 

— Women play an important role in family and the community. 


maintaining and managing commu- 
nity water supplies and sanitary fa- 
cilities. 


Constraints Encountered by Women in the Water Sector 


A number of cultural and social factors -— Maintenance of the systems is fre- 

impede the full participation of women quently insufficient and women lack 

in water projects. These include: the knowledge needed to repair the 
system. 


— Women’s work in carrying water 

and maintaining sanitation facilities The lack of consultation of all the 

is often not given an economic value. members of a target group (women and 
— Women are often excluded from the men) leads to one-sided decisions by 


planning and implementation of project staff, contractors or higher level 
water and sanitation projects in their authorities, leading to improper design, 
communities. When community technology or location of new services. 


committees are established, women 
are often under-represented. 
A 1976 study revealed that nearly 
half of the improved water supply 
and sanitation facilities were unused 


It has been reported that in Colom- 
bia, representation of women on 
nearly 3,500 community develop- 
ment committees in two regions was 
8 per cent and 17 per cent. Absence 


or inoperative within a few years. 
(Inter-Agency Task Force on Women 
and Water) 


of women in village bodies is also 
reported for Northern Ghana, Thai- Frequently, development planners 
land, India, and Kenya (Perrett, and sector specialists have failed to rec- 
1985). ognize or consider local customs, 
taboos or restrictions. This lack of 
cultural sensitivity has prevented 
— Water supply and sanitation tech- women from benefiting from newly 
nologies often do not take into con- installed services. 
sideration women’s views, level of 
know-how and cultural context. 
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In Swaziland, a local taboo pre- 
scribed that only men could handle 
oxen; so when men were not around 


to operate the new oxen pumps, 
women had to carry water from long 
distances. 


Other constraints that impede full 
participation of women in sector devel- 
opment work are: 


— Gender issues, the participation of 
women, and the training of women 
are still treated as a separate compo- 
nent in isolation from the general 
efforts in water supply and sanita- 
tion activities. 


Women are often not aware of the 
important role they play in the 
provision of adequate water supply 
and sanitation. 

Water supply and sanitation pro- 
grams often lack a complementary 
component on health and hygiene 
practices. 


Potential Negative Effects of Water Supply and Sanitation Projects 


The lack of consultation with the local 
people (women and men) from various 
socio-economic backgrounds can result 
in negative effects on certain segments 
of the population (Wijk-Sijbesma, 
1985). Some of these effects are: 


— New facilities may mean more 
transport work for women. 

— Minority groups might not be al- 
lowed to share communal facilities. 

— Cultural constraints may not permit 
the sharing of household latrines by 
men and women. 

— Lack of privacy may prevent women 
from using the facilities. 

— Women may be denied access to 
public taps, wells or latrines where 
seclusion of women is a cultural 
norm. 
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Problems with taste, color, and 
cooking time can interfere with the 
use of new sources of drinking 
water. 

The location of facilities may be 
inconvenient for poorer households 
often located on the outskirts and 
headed by women. 

The operation of new equipment or 
facilities may not be suitable for 
children, pregnant women or old 
women. 

Local people (women and men) who 
have not participated in the planning 
and construction of facilities are 
often not interested in their mainte- 
nance. Some even continue to use 
the traditional facilities. 


Strategies for addressing the involvement of women in 
water/sanitation projects 


Planning: Women and Community Participation 


Effective community participation is 
based on consultation with all users of 
the project. However, women are often 
left out of the consultation phase, with 
subsequent consequences for other 
phases of the project. 


A number of practical measures 


should be adopted to ensure women 
are involved when the community is 
consulted. These measures could 
include the following: 


The program planners should clearly 
elaborate and define (in operational 
terms) in the program documents the 
involvement of women in the water 
supply and sanitation project. 

A budget must be prepared taking 
into account time, funds and person- 
nel required for ensuring full com- 
munity participation. 

A dialogue with the local people 
must be initiated so that the position 
and participation of women in the 
project is fully appreciated. 


Data Collection 


The following observations have been 
made in reference to the methods of 
gathering socio-cultural data on water 
and sanitation projects: 


Information must come from 
women, since women have day-to- 
day experience in family water use 
and hygiene habits; 

In the selection of interviewers, both 
men and women from the commu- 
nity must be considered; 
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— Criteria for the female/male compo- 


sition of the project committee must 
be prepared. 

The time and location of meetings 
and training activities should take 
into account women’s family respon- 
sibilities, so that the hours of the new 
activities will not be in conflict with 
women’s expected obligations within 
the family. 

A strategy to ensure the flow of 
information on project activities 
must be developed. 

The active participation of women in 
discussions and decisions must be 
encouraged. 

The project should include female 
staff at all levels of participation 
from outreach to managerial activi- 
ties. 

Grass-roots organizations, local 
groups, associations and coopera- 
tives should be trained to facilitate 
and legitimize women’s participa- 
tion in the sector. 


In some cultures, it is better to 
interview men and women sepa- 
rately, so that women can express 
their views more freely. Women 
should be interviewed by women; 
Participatory research, where the 
villagers themselves gather and 
analyze the data, provides them with 
firsthand insight into their own 
problems. In some cases this may be 
the only way to get accurate facts. 


An experiment in the Philippines found that the training of community mem- 
bers to carry out their own socio-economic study led to lower costs and the 
results were as reliable as those carried out by the agency staff. 


In Honduras a woman said “We did not want an evaluation that we could not 
understand and that would not have helped us to understand our problem — 
like just answering questionnaires” (Wijk-Sijbesma, 1985). 


Communication Support 


Communication support refers to the 
information, motivation and education 
activities designed to reach the people 
whom the project intends to benefit. 

National planners and sector special- 
ists may have limited interest in com- 
munication support; they may perceive 
this area as a method to “sell” an 
already designed program. But effec- 
tive communication support can ensure 
the success of a project. 

Well-prepared communication 
support activities will ensure that the 
expressed needs and preferences of the 
community (women and men) will be 
reflected in all aspects of the project, 
such as: 


— project scope and objectives; 

— project staff requirements; 

— project location; 

— technology and/or materials used; 
— composition of committees; 

— selection of trainees; 

— areas of training. 


The complexity of the communica- 
tion support needed for a project will 
vary according to the size of the target 
group, their place of residence, their 
level of knowledge and interest in the 
project and their understanding of the 
project’s benefits. 

The following are basic elements of a 
“communication support package”: 


— community promoters; 

— field workers; 

— mass media; 

— model of technology to be intro- 
duced; 

— local groups (NGOs, churches, 
women’s organizations, associations, 
cooperatives, clubs); 

— written material - brochures, posters, 
pamphlets - (Perrett, 1983). 


Not all of these outreach mecha- 
nisms will reach women. It is neces- 
sary to consult with the community, 
and women in particular, on the most 
effective methods of information. 


ie 


It is also important to prepare local 
groups to effectively reach women. 
Some groups might need to be edu- 
cated about the potential role and 
contribution of women in the project. 

Well-planned project communication 
support activities should produce the 
following results: 


— facilitate needs assessment and 
secure its accuracy; 


The Design and Choice of Technology 


Women can provide critical informa- 
tion necessary for the most appropriate 
design of water facilities. Women are 
usually the best source for information 
about laundering, the watering of 
animals, hand washing and using 
latrines. It is essential to find out about 
local preferences through participatory 
research. 

Failure to consult with those affected 
by water and sanitation projects may 
lead to unnecessary higher costs and 
inappropriate choices of technology. 


— Technologies for improving water 
supply and sanitation often fail 
because they are inappropriate, too 
complicated or difficult to operate or 
maintain; 

— To be accepted within a community, 
new technology must: 


— ensure provision of suitable technol- 
ogy that will meet planners’ and 
users’ needs; 

— generate good-will among the com- 
munity and a sense that it is “their 
project”; 

— initiate a “two-way” flow of informa- 
tion (from users to planners and 
from planners to users). 


¢ be needed and wanted by the local 
women and men, 

¢ be well made and easy to main- 
tain, 

¢ be low priced, if the intended 
beneficiaries are poor and 
have to buy it, 

¢ not represent too great a leap from 
existing practices, 

¢ use prototypes adapted to local 
circumstances; 

— Acceptability of the technology must 
be determined at all stages of the 
project cycle; 

— Suitable women and men should be 
trained in the new technology for 
management, maintenance and 
repairs. 


Women’s preferences for one type of 
technology over another can be crucial 
to the project’s success or failure. What 
women think and feel will affect their 
subsequent use and maintenance of 
facilities. 
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Construction 


A review of the literature shows wom- 
ens’ contribution to the construction of 
water supply and sanitation projects: 


— In Malawi, women provide up to 70 
per cent of the labor of piped water 
schemes. 

— In Thailand, women mix concrete, 
pour latrine bowls and cast rain- 
water jars. 

— In Asia, women work as paid con- 
struction workers. 

—- In Mozambique and Tonga, latrine 
slabs are made and sold by women’s 
cooperatives. 


Planners should never assume that 
women can or should contribute volun- 
tary labor during the construction of 
facilities or help to finance the project 
with their own earnings unless this is 
clearly linked to a direct benefit for 
them and does not conflict with their 
other responsibilities. The following 
questions should be addressed before 
requesting voluntary contributions 
from women: 


— Would local men work for such 
projects without remuneration? 


Operations 


Research has shown that operation, 
maintenance and repair components of 
projects have in many cases been 
poorly planned, leading to consequent 
neglect of the installations and eventual 
decline or failure of the programs. 


Implementation: Construction, Operations, and Administration 


— How will the voluntary labor re- 
quested from women add to their 
already double workload of produc- 
tion and household responsibilities? 

— Would the project ask for voluntary 
labor from women who have little or 
no financial resources such as 
women heads of households and 
women living in slum areas of a city? 

— Would the project ask for financial 
contributions from women whose 
only income was generated by 
growing small amounts of food 
crops or by selling hand-made 
goods? 

— Would the project require the finan- 
cial contribution of women, where 
there is evidence to suggest that the 
bulk of their income goes to meet the 
basic necessities of their families? 

— How will the project ensure that 
women who provide free or inexpen- 
sive labor receive direct benefits 
from the project? There are cases 
where women participated actively 
in land improvement projects, but 
were not included when the land 
was divided and given to the males 
of the community. 


The design of an appropriate mainte- 
nance program must be specific to the 
community in which it will be imple- 
mented. Villagers must be aware of 
their responsibilities, and have the 
tools and skills needed to maintain 
their systems. They must be informed 
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where to report any damages or repairs 
needed. 

The engineer, the management spe- 
cialist, the financial analyst and the 
project officers working on low-cost 
water supply or sanitation projects 
must be aware of the importance of an 
effective two-way communication 
support system that must be estab- 
lished with the community very early 
in the planning phase of the project. 

The following examples show how 
women, given the necessary training 
and support, can organize themselves 
to operate and maintain water and 
sanitation facilities (Wijk-Sijbesma, 
1985): 


— In Honduras, women from female- 
headed households are hired by the 
committee on a rotating basis to be 
in charge of the standpipes, to collect 
fees for water and to keep the water 
sites clean. 


Administration and Management 


Women have a strong role to play as 
project managers in the water supply 
and sanitation sector. Their involve- 
ment at this level is often circumscribed 
by social and cultural factors which 
prevent participation in decision 
making. These factors include: 


— Women’s participation is often not 
perceived as a factor contributing to 
the functioning of the total system; 

— Women are often not considered for 
managerial or technical training 
opportunities. 


Women’s participation in the ad- 
ministration and managerial aspects of 
the project not only secures success, but 


— In Angola, women have been re- 
cruited as water source monitors. 

— In Panama, women trained to par- 
ticipate in the piped water system 
have become local leaders and 
manage the collection process. 

— In Zimbabwe, the women them- 
selves organize the use and upkeep 
of the communal water point. 

— Inan urban slum in Zambia, the 
women’s branch of the political 
party organizes the women on an ad 
hoc basis to improve the drainage of 
public taps. 

— In Malawi, tap committees com- 
posed mainly of women have been 
established. 


also ensures that specific objectives are 
met (Wijk-Sijbesma, 1985): 


— Women make special efforts to solve 
local problems, including fee collec- 
tion and fund raising for repairs. 

— In certain cultures, male collectors 
can not visit the houses when hus- 
bands are absent. 

— Women tend to be trusted more with 
community funds, hence they are 
often appointed as treasurers. 

— Women often solve conflict inside a 
divided community. 
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Monitoring and Evaluation 


The following are types of information 
that can help to establish whether 
women have been involved and the 
extent of their involvement in a project: 


— What is the percentage of women 
participating in the project and what 
role do they play? 

— Did women participate in the collec- 
tion and analysis of data for the 
feasibility study or needs assess- 
ment? 

— Were the recommendations of 
women used? 

— Were women involved in the con- 
struction of facilities? What was the 
nature of their involvement? How 
does their involvement compare to 


Training Activities 


To ensure that women will be included 
in training activities for construction, 
maintenance and management of water 
and sanitation projects, the following 
should be considered: 


— Provisions should be made so that a 
percentage of women are recruited 
for training. 

— Special measures should be taken in 
regard to the training hours, location 
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the men’s involvement (paid/unpaid 
labor, skilled/unskilled labor, 
trained /untrained)? 

What is the training component of 
the project? How many women have 
benefited from this opportunity? 
Which socio-economic groups of 
women have benefited? 

Have women’s groups been ap- 
proached to assist with information, 
motivation, reinforcement, and/or 
training activities? 

Do women receive adequate infor- 
mation and access to credit needed 
to participate in projects? 

What provisions (labor and credit) 
are made for female headed house- 
holds? 


and duration. Family responsi- 
bilities often prevent women from 
attending educational activities for 
extended periods of time far from 
their home. 

Provisions should be made to ensure 
information on training opportuni- 
ties will reach various socio-eco- 
nomic groups of women and that all 
qualified applicants have the same 
chance to be selected. 


Participation summary 


The following diagram illustrates the levels of participation of women in a project: 


Participation of women in water 


and sanitation projects 


Pre-feasibility Collection, coding and 
Feasibility analysis of data 


Project design & Co-decision makers 
selection of technology 


Construction & Work in self-help projects 
Paid work 

Trainees 

Production and sales of 


materials 


Operation & Monitors 
maintenance Repairs 
Collection of fees 


Report damage of misuses 
Technical trainees 
Trainers 


materials 


Local administration Project staff 
& management Supervisors 


Managers 
Managerial trainees 
Trainers 


Women will only be involved in various project activities (data collection, selec- 
tion of technology, project site, etc.) when they have the support of men and 
women in higher levels from field staff to managers and decision-makers at the 
regional and national level. 
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Project checklist 


Planning 


— Are there legal, economic, social or 
cultural barriers to women’s partici- 
pation in the planning or implemen- 
tation of water and sanitation proj- 
ects! 

— What roles do local women play in 
the community’s social and eco- 
nomic infrastructure? 

— What roles do women play in rela- 
tion to the preservation of family 
health, the provision of domestic and 
agricultural water supplies and the 
preservation of community environ- 
mental sanitation? 

— Do women and men feel a need for 
the project? What are their respec- 
tive priorities and expectations? 


Monitoring and evaluation 


— Are there women on existing village 
water committees or their equiva- 
lent? If so, what is the percentage of 
women and what role do they play? 

— Are women consulted on the choice 
of technology, the selection of well 
sites or pump sites? Are they con- 
sulted on additional facilities such as 
washing, bathing facilities? 

— Are women given training in mainte- 
nance of water supply schemes? If 
so, what is the percentage of women 
trained as preventive maintenance 
workers/caretakers/managers of the 
facilities? 


hall 


Is the community (men and women) 

willing and able to participate fully 

in the project, including socio- 

economically weaker groups, such as 

women heads of households? 

Is the design acceptable for all 

women in terms of: 

¢ water quality, quantity and 
reliability; 

¢ adequate access; 

* appropriate technology and 
maintenance; 

* cultural acceptability. 


Are women trained as health/ 
hygiene educators? If so, what is the 
percentage of women trained, as 
compared to men? What is the 
relative impact made by trained men 
and women? A further survey could 
be done to check the turn-over rate 
of trained women as compared to 
trained men. 

Do women derive economic benefits 
from saved time? How do women 
use the saved time for income- 
generating activities such as: sew- 
ing; handicrafts; vegetable growing; 
for greater involvement in the local 
market system; for education and 
training; or learning new skills? 


— Do women achieve health improve- 
ments? Do they have more time to 
take care of children; more water for 
washing, bathing, personal hygiene; 
more knowledge about hygiene, 
water-related diseases, food prepara- 
tion, personal hygiene, environ- 
mental cleanliness, better disposal of 
wastes, etc. 


Credit 


— Is access to credit necessary for 
increased female participation in the 
sector, and do women have access? 


Training 


— Will women be trained in the actual 
construction, operation and long- 
term maintenance of the system? 

— Will a system for potable water be 
complemented with training for men 
and women on health education, so 
as to maximize the benefits of clean 
water? 


Information Network 


— Do women receive adequate infor- 
mation concerning training opportu- 
nities and/or access to credit in this 
sector? 

— Have women’s groups been ap- 
proached to assist with information, 
motivation, reinforcement, and/or 
maintenance activities? 

— Is women’s access to information 
about water and sanitation activities 
sufficient? Does the choice of chan- 
nels through which information is 
disseminated inadvertently exclude 
or bypass women? 


— Do women earn income during the 


construction of the project? 


— Do women learn new skills? 


— Will women be informed of the 


supplies required and the names of 
suppliers of parts and equipment? 
Will women receive instruction on 
legal matters such as water use 
rights or land rights related to water, 
if applicable? 


Will project advertisements be 
developed that are appealing to 
women as well as men? Will adver- 
tisements be followed up in an 
organized manner to encourage 
women’s participation, explain 
procedures and clarify aspects of the 
program/ project? 
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Audio-Visuals 


“Pompe Koom: A sense of Commitment”. CIDA (Briefing Center, 35 m., 
English). 
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(Each module comprises 20 m. slide-sound show, instructors’ notes and partici- 
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Micro- and small-scale enterprises 
make up a large part of enterprises in 
developing countries and are increas- 
ingly valued by governments and 
donor agencies as units of production 
and generators of employment. While 
few precise definitions exist, this form 
of production can be characterized as 
being relatively small-scale, family- 
owned, reliant on local raw materials, 
using indigenous, labor-intensive 
technology and operating in unregu- 
lated markets (USAID, 1983). 

The scope of activities in the infor- 
mal sector is varied. For women with 
family responsibilities and few formal 
skills, the informal sector is often their 
only source of income. 

Women are most commonly found 
in the following occupations: 


a. Small-scale vendors, traders in: 
— foodstuffs; 

cloth, clothing; 

— jewellery; 

handicrafts; 

— raw materials; 

livestock. 


b. Home-based producers/cottage 
industries, particularly: 
— garment making; 
— food preparation/preservation; 
— handicrafts; 
— other light manufacturing. 


Women in micro — and small-scale enterprises 


c. Service workers/laborers, e.g.: 

— carriers; 

— construction workers; 
restaurant and hotel workers; 
bookkeepers and accounting; 
cleaning, laundering, cooking. 


d. Activities in primary industry, e.g.: 
— agriculture; 
— fisheries; 
— dairy/livestock production; 
— poultry/egg production; 
— bee-keeping. 


Neglect of the informal sector in the 
past has meant that information, credit, 
extension services, regulations and 
human resource development activities 
have not been targetted directly at this 
economic sphere in general, nor at 
women within it. 

This past oversight is being corrected 
slowly by governments and donor 
agencies by focussing increasingly on 
facilitating access to credit, technical 
training and management assistance. 
Other efforts include giving support to 
credit unions, cooperatives, business 
schools, vocational schools and trade 
associations to supply relevant skills 
training or upgrading, marketing 
information, apprenticeship programs 
and other non-formal educational 
programs for those involved in small 
business. 
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Current situation of women in the micro — and small — scale enterprise 
sector 


While informal work has always ties. Cities, such as Bombay and Lima, 
existed, the formal economy’s inability have between 53-69 per cent of their 

to absorb the rapidly-growing popula- —_ working populations in the informal 
tions within developing countries has sector. In most countries, women play 
meant that surplus labor has been a large role in these activities. 
channeled into informal sector activi- 


In Thailand, recent studies have confirmed the belief that small-scale enter- 
prises play crucial roles in generating income and employment for the poor, 
and for women in particular (Suwana-adth, 1987). 


In Tanzania, within the past five years, women have started income-generating 
activities on a scale previously not seen among urban women (Swantz and 
Tripp les7): 


In Peru, studies made on women’s participation in the labor market indicate 
that women’s access to paid jobs is mainly through the informal sector (Pinilla, 
1987). 


Over 80 per cent of the owners of tie-dye (gara) small-scale enterprises in Sierra 
Leone are women (Dulansey and Austin, nd). 
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Failure to recognize that women are 
overworked rather than underem- 
ployed can result in the collapse of 
projects aimed at increasing the pro- 
ductivity of women’s work (Carr, 
1987). 

Unless it can be ensured that the 
women who produce the goods will 
have control over the management 
and the marketing, and unless there 
is a sure market, the project should 
not be undertaken. 

There is an urgent need to change 
the mental attitude of women micro- 
entrepreneurs to consider adminis- 
trative training as a major factor of 
business success or failure (Chacon, 
1987). 

The competence of the “facilitator” - 
the catalyst between credit and its 
delivery - becomes crucial to project- 
initiated schemes. 


Factors in planning entrepreneurship projects 


Good business expansion prospects 
tend to be postponed due to family 
considerations and convenience of 
home-based operations (particularly 
for young married women) (Perera, 
1987). 

Enterprise-oriented projects often fail 
in their economic goals which are 
normally replaced by welfare and 
community development objectives. 
It is often forgotten that the funda- 
mental reason for promoting en- 
trepreneurship is to help women 
become economically independent 
(Awori, nd). 

Whatever organized forms are. 
developed among women, they will 
have to start from the women them- 
selves and not from some outside 
notion of what forms of organization 
they “ought” to have (Swantz and 
Tripp; 1987). 


Approaches to increase the productivity in women's enterprises 


Numerous studies point out that the 
return on women’s work is usually 
very low and that pressure from large, 
modern industries is threatening to 
drive their return even lower. There- 
fore, three approaches are suggested to 
increase the productivity of women’s 
labor in the micro- and small-scale 
enterprises sector (Carr, 1987): 


In Ghana, the introduction of fish- 
smoking ovens has helped thou- 
sands of women to double or triple 
the amount they can process in a day 
and thus increase their income and 


profits. It is acknowledged that the 
secret of the success of this improved 
technology is that the women, who 
were the intended users, were fully 
involved in the process of its design 
and development. 


— Introduction of improved technolo- 
gies and the provision of supporting 
services. 
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— Increase women’s access - through 
cooperatives, credit, training or 
technological change - to micro- or 
small-scale enterprises which are 
now unavailable. 


In Bangladesh, several landless 
women have now purchased their 
own diesel rice mill by forming into 


groups of 25 and acquiring loans and 
back-up advice and assistance from 
the Grameen Bank. 


Project components 


Credit Resources 


The lack of capital has been identified 
as one of the fundamental problems 
faced by small entrepreneurs. The 
constraints associated with women’s 
access to credit have numerous impli- 
cations for the development of their 
business activities (e.g., it limits the 
scope of business, prevents them from 
hiring employees and maintains the 
use of obsolete technology). 


— Women’s existing skills can be 


drawn upon to produce new prod- 
ucts which have a higher market 
potential than their traditional 
products. 


In Sri Lanka, women potters have 
been helped to diversify their range 
of products to include ceramic stoves 
for which there is an increasing 
demand. Similarly, women potters 


in Ethiopia have been assisted to 
increase returns from their failing 
traditional industries by turning to 
the production of bricks, irrigation 
pipes and other infrastructural 
commodities. 


To improve the present situation, 
recent literature suggests various 
specific actions that can be taken by 
financial institutions in charge of credit 
resources and by the informal sector 
itself (Pinilla, 1987). 
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Financial Institutions 


— New and flexible criteria for the 
selection of borrowers. 


— Development of mechanisms to 


— More appropriate credit structures in 
terms of loan amounts and amortiza- 


tion periods. 
— New policies on collateral, transac- 
tion costs, service fees, hours and 


locations for micro- and small-scale 


entrepreneurs. 

— Simplification of credit application 
procedures (including turnaround 
time for loan decisions). 


Informal Business Women 


— Familiarize themselves with the 
credit opportunities offered by the 
formal financial sector and the 
mechanisms through which they 
channel the resources. 


reach and facilitate the access of the 

informal business sector to available 

credit resources, e.g.: 

¢ revolving funds, 

¢ guaranteed loans, 

¢ group of co-signers (these groups 
are comprised of five to six self- 
selected members. Each group 
receives one loan which is divided 
among its members. All members 
serve as guarantors of the loan.), 

¢ loan extension services, 

¢ training programs for borrowers. 


Improve the administrative tech- 
niques used in daily management of 
the business. 

Meet minimum requirements and 
standards established by financial 
institutions. 


Training 


Training programs for women entre- 
preneurs should be tailored to each 
group of trainees, so that the content of 
the training will respond to the daily 
reality of their business and their own 


absorptive capacity. A recent overview 
of training programs for women en- 
gaged in economic activities presents 
the following recommendations for 
training (Awori, nd): 


Training for Low-Income Women’s Groups 


— Women require training in basic 
business skills, technical skills and 
family life education. 

— Necessary business skills include 
record keeping, costing and pricing, 
marketing, management accounting, 


legal requirements for starting a 
business, separating personal/family 
budgets and business budgets and 
loan administration, all in very 
simplified and elementary forms. 
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Training for Women Entrepreneurs 


The Eastern and Southern African 
Management Institute has developed a 
program that helps to make women 
entrepreneurs aware of gender-specific 
issues in a direct manner. This pro- 
gram includes: 


— The role of the small-scale entrepre- 
neur in economic development; 

— Environmental constraints of women 
entrepreneurs; 


Training of Trainers 


It is also pointed out that, in some 
countries, trainers are still recruited 
from a variety of backgrounds and that 
few have any experience in operating 
an enterprise or in training. The fol- 
lowing initiatives have been under- 
taken to overcome this major con- 
straint: in Fiji, a trainer who has no 


Technical Assistance 


The lack of technical knowledge has 
also been identified as one of the major 
limitations of the informal sector. 
Technical assistance is most needed in 
the areas of appropriate technology, 
legal and financial issues and market- 


Technology 


As a means of providing technological 
advice to the informal sector, the 
following should be undertaken 
(Pinilla, 1987): 


— Projects develop centres with appro- 
priate machinery so that informal 


— Opportunities for training and 
technical assistance; 

— Steps in setting up a small-scale 
enterprise; 

— Essential qualities of entrepre- 
neurship; 

— General management, with emphasis 
on planning, interpersonal skills, 
production, accounting and record 
keeping. 


business experience was given the 
opportunity to observe a business 
enterprise at close quarters. Another 
successful experience was having 
prospective trainers run small enter- 
prises as part of the training of trainers 
program. 


ing strategies. Good sources of advice 
for small businesses in those three 
areas are not easily available. The 
following comments and recommenda- 
tions have been made in this respect: 


business people may become ac- 
quainted with available technologies. 
— Specific technical assistance must 
accompany the provision of credit 
when new machinery is acquired. 
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Legal and Financial Issues 


Technical assistance on legal and 
financial issues should be provided in 
such a manner that the recipient ac- 
quires the skills needed for the daily 
management of the business. 


Marketing 


As mentioned earlier, often women 
begin their business activities with a 
very poor idea of the market for their 
products. Lack of attention to market- 
ing often results in business failures 
that could have been avoided if proper 
market research had been undertaken. 


In many countries, marketing con- 
sultants who are oriented to small en- 
terprises are hard to find. Most busi- 
ness graduates are rapidly absorbed by 
the corporate sector. 
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